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To the REVEREND 


Sir John Dolben, Bart. D. D. 


AND 


Prebendary of DUR HAN. 


Reverend Sir | 
8 my ſituation renders me, in 
5 ſome meaſure, accountable to 
you for the uſe I make of my leiſure 
hours, it is natural for me to ſeek. 
your favour and protection with re- 
gard to the following papers; your 
kind acceptance of which, will not 
be imputed to any merit of theirs, 
but entirely to that well · conducted 
zeal and unreſerved condeſcenſion, 
which will not ſuffer you to deſpiſe 
even the meaneſt efforts, where they 
are intended to promote the honour 
of God, or the welfare of mankind... 
ty A 2 But 


„ 
- But IT have many other reaſons; - 
Sir, for prefixing your name to che 
following pages; from which, the 
motive already- mentioned borrow- 


ed its chief and; more eſpecial in- 


fluence : for I am fully ſenſible, that 
your character and ſtation in the 
Church, . your. firm attachment to, 
and experienced knowledge of, the 
Holy Scriptures, your familiar ac- 
quaintance with Antiquity, both ſa- 
cred and profane, and your unble- 


miſhed life (the beſt recommenda- 


tion of every other excellence) will 
reconcile my readers, be they more 


or leſs, to whatever you {hall be 


"leaſed in any degtee to approve; | 
and effectually remove thoſe natural 


prejudices, which other ways mi 


be conceived, as well againſt my 
years,” as againſt the name of a pe | 


ſon ſo unknown to the world. 
1 ought indeed to make ſome apo- 


logy for preſenting à piece of the 


controverſial ſort, to one who eſteems 
| it a far gteuter benefit to believe, 
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than an entertainment to diſputs; 
and whaſe temper is too ſerene and 
harmonized to have much reliſh for 
the noiſe and diſcord” of a contro- 

verſy: but the importance and dig- 
nity of that divine truth, which 1 
have humbly endeavoured to aſſert 
and vindicate, as it will juſtify me 
to the world, ſo will it likewiſe re- 
commend me to your attention; be 
the form of my work either ſmooth 
and declamatory, or, as at preſent” 

it is obliged to be, rugged and _ 
| putatious. / 
I am fo far, Sir, Goin raking any 
ſure in thruſting myſelf into a 
public controverſy, (and indeed my 
talents are rather fitted for retire-' 
ment and obſeurity) that it would 
give me a much greater ſatisfaction 


to behold them that confeſs God 
holy name, agreeing in the truth of his 
2 word, than to be capable of 
g che moſt learned refutation 

2 — that oppoſes or contradicts 
nh : » ſee the church of Chriſt in 
poſſeſſion 


; 
: 
| 


[vil 
poſſeſſion of that peace; which he 
himſelf bequeathed to it, than to 


obtain the moſt compleat victory 


over one of its adverſaries. 

But ſo many unreaſonable de- 
mands, Sir, are made upon us, ſome 
of them even by men of our own. 
order, that our ſtate is, and muſt 
be, militant. Peace, under theſe 
circumſtances, is not to be obtained, 
but by making the moſt unlimited 


conceſſions, and bringing the chri- 


ſtian faith down to their ſize, whom 
we cannot n. to come up to 
it. 1 ; 
A treaty of coalition, - propoſed 
upon ſuch terms as theſe, will, I 
truſt-in God, never be band, to 


by the legiſlative powers of this 


realm: I believe, and am perſua- 
ded, that it will not: and - thoſe. 
writers, who follicit them to the 


repealing of any article, ſupported 


by the undoubted warrant of divine 


writ, pay ſo mean a compliment to 


their underſtanding, as well as to 


9 | their 


i; 2 
their Faith, that they will,” I dare 
May, reject it with a juſt and ſuitable 
1ndignation. * | 
As for the manner in which 1 
have treated the ſubjects that have 
occurred to me, I forbear to fa 

any thing either by way of eo 
or recommendation; taking it for 
granted, Sir, that as your learning 
and judgment, on the one hand, are 
not to be bribed by the tedious apo- 
| logies of a petitionary writer; ſo 
your unaffected candour and huma- 
nity, on the other, will naturally 
diſpoſe you -to- make. every juſt and 
favourable allowance. And though 
I am not fo preſuming as to expect, 
that what I have now offered ſhould 
be found ſufficient to remove every 
objection, and clear every difficulty; 
yet I am encouraged to hope, it will 
at leaſt be accepted (by you, Sir, I 
am ſure it will) as the ſincere teſti- 
mony of one, who aſpires to no 
higher character, than that of an 
humble- Claimant in behalf of our 


religion, 


[vi] 
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religion, 0 an hearty well-wiſher 


to our conſtitution; and who gladly 

takes this opportunity of profeſſing | 
Himſelf) to be, with the moſt un- 
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PREFACE 


T was not my intention to trouble or de- 
tain the reader with a preface; but ſome 
time after the following ſheets were ready 
for the preſs, a pamphlet came forth with 


this title A defence of tht Eſſay on Spirit; with _ 
remarks on the ſeveral pretended Anſwers , and 
which may ſerve as an antidote againſt all that 
ſhall ever appear againſt it. —If the book itſelf 
ſhould really be able to ſupport ſuch a Title- 
page, and be found anſwerable to the latter part 
of it, my labour can avail but little. I think, 
however, that I may be pretty ſecure of its 
making any impreſſion to my diſadvantage, as 
the author of it, in the firſt place, does not ſeem 
tightly to underſtand the very ſcope and deſign 
of the piece he has undertaken to defend. ” 
He tells us, that the author of the Eſays 
« whole book ſeems only intended * not to en- 
&© force any explanations of his ou, but to 
* ſhew how ineffectual all attempts to explain 
** this myſtery (the doctrine of the Trinity) have 
* been hitherto. „ Now, if he has enforced no 
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explanations of his own, then it would be im- 
poſſible for me to extract and produce them: 
but the ſubſtance of them, in ſhort, is as fol- 
lows:— The perſon of the Father only, is the 
one ſupreme intelligent Agent : the Son, and Holy 
Spirit are not really God, but called ſo, becauſe, 
by an authority communicated to them from 
the Supreme, they are commiſſioned to acT.As 
Gops with regard to. thoſe inferior beings com- 
mitted. to their charge. And ſo far is the La- 
writer from endeavouring to exclude every ex- 
planation, that his whole book is principally 

calculated for the ſupport of 7his. : 
Let it alſo be conſidered, that in the dedica- 
tion prefixed to his Eſſay, he hopes that „his 
« ſentiments will by gentle degrees come, by 
<« the bleſſing of God, to be made a part of 
10 the eſtabliſhed religion of the country. If 
therefore, as it is aſſerted in the Defence, he has 
enforced. xo explanation of the Trinity; and it is 
nevertheleſs hoped in the Eſſay, that bis ſenti- 4 
ments will be made a part of the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion; this is in effect to hope, that Nothing. (by 
the bleſſing of God) will be eſtabliſhed as a fun- 
damental of the chriſtian faith. So that this Gen- 
tleman, inſtead of defending the Eſſay, ſeems. ta 
have defeated its principal intention, miſrepre- 
ſented its author, and reduced his whole book ta 


an ablurdity. 
Another 
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Another method of this writer, almoſt as hurt- 
ful to the cauſe he has undertaken as the former, 
is to aſſert what he cannot poſſibly know to be 
true, even ſuppoſing it were ſo, and what the 
world muſt know to be falſe. A juſtly celebra- 
ted diſcourſe upon the Trinity, written by the 
late dean Swift, has, upon the publication of the 
Eſſay, and to prevent in ſome meaſure (as the 
Editor expreſſes himſelf) the evil effects of that 
treatiſe, been reprinted in Jreland. This dif. 
courſe, the author now before us has aſſaulted 


with a great degree of prejudice and animoſity; 


and after he has ſifted ſome abſurd and contra- 
diftory ſenſes out of its expreſſions, and treated 
his lordſhip of Orrery, and other able and learned 
gentlemen, with great contempt for not having 


ſkill enough to make the ſame diſcovery, confi- 


dently affirms, that he has ſhewn the Dean to 
„ have been an Arian in bis heart.” © Now, if 
the Dean has been ſo unhappy in his expreſſions, 
as to ſubſcribe himſelf an Arian, while he meant 
to declare himſelf a Catbalic, he muſt ſurely have 
wanted common ſenſe,” a defect, which (in his 
day) he was farther from than moſt men living : 
if in his expreſſions he appears to be orthodox, 
and yet was, in the ſecrets of his heart, an Arian, 
this author muſt pretend to ſome degree of om- 


niſcience in being able to find it out. 
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As 2 ſpecimen of his 3 ; upon the Holy 

Scripture, I may ſet down the evidence he has 
alledged in favour of angel-worſhip. 

The Arians have always been greatly diſtreſſed 
to juſtify the adoration they allow to the ſecond 
and - third perſons of the Bleſſed Trinity, while 
at the ſame time they degrade them down to 
the rank of created beings. It is therefore pre- 
ſumed in the Eſay, that the worſhip of angels 
can be no idolatry, becauſe it terminates in the 
one, only and true God: to which a certain author. 
has very judicioully replied “ yet it ſeems, in 
+ St. Paul's ſtyle, being idolatrous, and doing 
te (religious) ſervice io them which by nature are 
+ no Gods, are ſynonimous expreſſions.” But 
here, the author of the Defence, in order to avoid 
the conflict in which he ſeems apprehenſive of a 
defeat, * cannot but lament. the ill treatment the 
“ ſcriptures of truth meet with, hen they light 
“into indiſcreet hands, Who catch at a ſingle 
4 verſe, which without conſidering the context, 
& they wreſt to their own purpoſes: for in thoſe 
<«« words of St. Paul, the crime is, ſerving them 
„ which are not Gods by nature, without a com- 
<«, miſſion from God ſor ſo doing; by which 
<< means, the ſervice did not terminate in the 
+ one only and true God.“ *. 


: That 
* Of an article pabliſhed in the Dublin Literary Journal 


, for December 1752. : Page 13. 


I: 
That there are, in the world, men wnkarned 
and anſtable, who bend and accommodate the 
ſcriptures to ſerve ſome private purpoſe of their 
own, is a lamentable truth, which every ſerious 
Inquirer will be ready enough to confeſs : and 
the reader, I am ſure, will agree with me, that 
the remark I have juſt now tranſcribed, is likely 
to afford us a moſt ample comfirmation of it: 
for after this pathetic exclamation againſt ill 
treatment, indiſcreet hands, and a diſregard to 
the context, the verſe itſelf contains an argument 
full and clear, and the diſregarded context 
without a commiſſion from God for ſo doing 

which gives a contrary turn, or, a wreft to the 
whole, is not St. Paul's, but bis own. | 

- If the crime of the Heathens in worſhipping 
their idols, confiſted (according to this author's 
ſtate of the caſe) only in a want of commiſſion ; ; 
then he muſt ſuppoſe it poſſible, for God to au- 
thorize that very crime, againſt which he hath 
pronounced the moſt extreme vengeance and 
malediction, the very abomination that be hateth, e 
for the adoration of the creature, to redound ta 
the glory of the Creator; and for the worſhip 
of an idol, the ſtump of a tree, to ſerminate in 
the only and true God. | 

I will in this place cd ih mae e e 
pounding the following ſhort remark : that as it 


„* "= 7 \ Tpears. 
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appears from the text of St. Paul above-cited, we 
are to worſhip thoſe only who are (Suat. Deus) 
God, by nature; and as all the primitive eccleſi- 
aſtical writers, in their application of the term 
puozz, efſence, make it ſynonimous with N nar 
ture," it may, I humbly conceive; be inferred 


from hence, that the Homoouſian doctrine, for 
the ſake of which the Arians would reject both 


the Athanaſian and Nicence creeds, is ſcriptural 
in its Zerm, as well as in its ſenſe. For, if we 
are to worſhip the Sen and Holy Spirit, as the 
Arians themſelves are forced to confeſs, they 
muſt be God by NaTuzz, 0/4001 of the ſame 
eſſence or nature with God the Father; if not, 
the adoration we pay to them muſt include us in 
that ſentence of condemnation paſſed upon the 
idolatrous Gentiles. But to return to the author, 
whoſe manner of reaſoning 1 ſhall, in the next 
place, take ſome notice of. a 

Dean Swift tells us in his Sermon, that about 
60 three hundred years aſter Chriſt, there ſprang 
< up an hereſy, of people called Arians from 
« one Arius the leader of them; theſe (ſays hey 
7 denied our Saviour to be God ; z” where the 
author immediately replies . than which no- 


e thing can be more falſe; for they did acknow- 
«66 ledge him to be God.“ 


2 | Here 
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lere the reader ſhould be informed, tliat this + 
Gentleman has two definitions of a God: by the 
firſt, there is a ſupreme and true God; by the 
ſecond, a ſubordinate and nominal God, who 
only acts a ſuch, of which ſort he ſays there may 
be three bundred. Tell him, that the © Arians 
denied our Saviour to be God, and he can boldly 
renounce the charge: but then, it is with a ſeeret 
view to the ſecond definition, when the charge 
plainly proceeds againſt them only with à reſpect 
to the firſt, and when the firſt alone can "Rye 
either ſenſe or truth Mit. 

Where he cannot diſprove any hin he PUZ- 
zles and perplexes the whole cauſe, and by in- 
terweaving a proportionable quantity of falſhood, 
renders a queſtion, in every view of it, unintel- 
ltigible; and ſo far he is certainly in the right; 
for error is not to be advanced either by truth or 


1 1 
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ö perſpicuity. In purſuance of this plan, he con- 
5 founds the Conſubſtantialiſts (that is, the carbolic 
i Chriſtians) wich the Sabellians, and vice verſa the 
; Sabellians with the Conſubtantialiſts, in the fol- 
ö lowing manner The Conſulſtantialiſis and the 
j «© Sabellians ' (ſays he) agree exattly in cheir 
a * opinion of the indiviſible unity of the ſub- 


ſtance of God between the #bree Perſons of the 
Trinity.“ Which is impoſſible to be true: 
For if the 1 * „ in this matter 


Wich 
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with the Catholics, they 1 then have main 


duined that there were three Perſons, in the Tri: 


nity, between whom this indiviſible union might h 
\ ſubſiſt: but on the contrary, they affirmed the 
) whole Godhead to be pz vroracis, or. r 7 


wor, only ons Ho ait or Perſon... . 
Again: When the Father, Son, and Holy FT: 
& Spirit,” ſays he, © are declared by the Atha- 
&« nafians to be the ſame one undivided Perſon in. 
«& reality; I own I do not ſee any difference be- 
* tween that and the doctrine of Sabellius. * 
Fi irſt, he makes the Sabellians aſſert three Perſons 
in the Godhead, who never allowed more than 
"ant then, makes the Athana/ians allow but one 
Perſon, who always aſſerted three ; and then ſo· 
jemnly declares that he ſees no difference be- 
tween: their doctrines Let me defire. this Gen- 
tleman, for God's ſake, to reflect a while on the 
notorious falſities advanced in his book, of which 
1 could produce mary more inſtances. If he 
ſnould condeſcend to do this, at my earneſt re- 
quoſt, I would then recommend to him a com- 
pariſon between Rev. ii. 2. and xi. 8. being 
willing to hope, that thoſe texts, when laid to- 
gether and conſidered,” may have ſuch à profit# 
able influence upon his heart, as to induce him 
to alter his ſtyle, and favour us with a piece ra- 
ther more chaſtiſed and correct, if ever he ſhould 
appear again in the capacity of an author. 
1 a> 247 1 
Page 429 43. 
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I cannot obſerve in a more proper place, that 
he threatens the world with a treatiſe, whence it 
will “ appear, that that part of our Eccleſiaſtical 
« Hiſtory, which relates to the diſpute between 
« the Arians and Athanafians, is little better than 
« an heap of falſities and forgeries.”” ». For I 
apprehend that the forgeries above-mentioned 
may enable the reader to conceive, not an unjuſt 
idea, of an Arian turned Hiſtorian : If theſe are 
not ſufficient, let him attentively peruſe the au- 
thor's whole book; and if that will not do, let 
me beſeech him to conſider that account the 
moſt excellent and learned biſhop Bull has given 
of Chriſtoph. Sandius's Nucleus Hiſtoria Eccleſi- 
aſtice— copiqſiſimã fabularum & contradictionum 
acceſſione locupletatus —* and I am perſuaded he 
will then be upon his guard againſt every hiſto. 
rical tract which comes from that quarter. 

I ſhall now remark (and in truth I am almoſt 
tired of remarking) his raſhneſs in cenſuring 
what, it is plain, he has not properly conſidered. 
The celebrated and learned Dr. Stebbing, in a 
quotation this author has made from him, ſays, 
* How three, as diſtin& in point of agency, as 
« Peter, James, and John, ſhouid by one com- 
* mon principle of exiſtence, be one eternal 
God; this exceeds the. meaſure of our finite 

| * under 


Page 40. Def. Fid. Nic. Procem. 5. 6. See alſo 
Pages bg, 121, 229,”"& alibi ſparſim. —The Irenicum Ireni- 


corum is another hiſtory of the complexion with Sandia. 
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ts underſtandings to comprehend : yet it is not 
« therefore a contradiction ; yet it is not there- 
& fore incredible.” Which obſervation, though 
common, is yet very pious, well expreſſed, and 
worthy of the Gentleman that made it. But, 
ſays our author, If the Doctor had but inſerted 
„ any one noun-ſubſtantive after the adjective 
e three, which he, (as all the Athanafians care- 
« fully do,) has di/ingenuoufly omitted, and with- 
& out which the whole ſentence is zonſenſe®, he 
* could not have avoided ſeeing the contradic- 
« tion, as well as pointing it out to others .“ 
he noun- ſubſtanti ve inſerted by the church upon 
this occaſion, is the word Perſons: and the moſt 


free and diſpaſſionate enquirer can perceive no 


contradiction in ſaying, that the bleſſed Trinity 
are three Perſons, and one God; three and one, 
in different reſpects; three, in reſpect of their 
perſonality, and one in reſpect of their divine na- 
ture, or, as Dr. Stebbing has worded it, their 
common principle of exiſtence. To ſay, either that 
they are three Perſons and one Perſon, or, three 
Gods and one God, would be to ſuppoſe them 
three and one, in one and the ſame reſpect, and 
would indeed amount to a contradiction in terms; 
which is the very thing this author has made of 
it: “ for, adds he, © every one, who is not out 
« of bis ſenſes, muſt lee, that affirming three 
| eternal 


* He elſewhere ſays of this expreſſion, that it is —non- 
ſenſe artfully cloathing itſelf, that it may look ſomething like 
ſenſe. 1 P. 34, 35+ 
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{ xix ] 
c ofernal Gods to be one eternal God, is a con- 
« tradition *,”* Very true: and I hope no man 
chat is in bis ſenſes, when writing upon ſuch 3 
ſubject as this, would dare to mate a contradic- 


id tion, where he did not find one. But I muſt 
It, preſs this point a little farther : for it is obſerv- 
ed able, that the very ſame omiſſion of the noun- 
ve ſubſtantive, and where the very ſame ſenſe is ex- 
e- 


preſſed too, occurs in the inſpired writings : Ola 
„ TPEIZ, EN cc, Theſe THREE are ONE — 
fo that this bold accuſation of difingenuity, non - 
ſenſe, and ſomething worſe, alledged at firſt 
againſt Dr. Stebbing, will, when carried forwards, 
be at laſt fixed upon Him — whoſe name I dare 
not mention upon ſuch occaſion. 
In order to give a proper account of the anti- 
due, and enable the reader, as well as I can, to 
comprehend the force and propriety of it, it 
will be requiſite'to premiſe a few of the author's 
principles, as they are to be collected from that 
part of his book, which precedes what is called 
in the Title- page An antidote againſt all that ks. 
all ever appear egainſt the Eſſay on Spirit. 
F 8 The author of the Defence then, declares againſt 
all the decrees of councils and dofrines of men * 1 

XZ adviſes metaphyſical divines to forbear their own 
comments ; and will ſuffer nothing but clear and 
expreſs ed to determine bim with regard 
to any article of moment. And yet, in expreſs 
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2 6] 
eontradiction to all this, the ingredients of his 
antidote, which is to preclude all future contro- 
verſies, to determine the queſtion for ever on the 
Arian ſide, and (as its very name implies) to ex- 
pel the poiſon of orthodoxy, are nothing more 
than a quotation from Fuſtin Martyr ”, and an- 


other from the Gentleman s Religion; the former 


a very obſcure metaphyſical. comment, the latter a 
groundleſs and unſupported aſſertion. If we had 
not ocular demonſtration for this, it would ſeem 
alrogether incredible, that the ſame author who 


has rejected all human comments, and ſet at naught 


all the councils in Chriſtendom v, ſhould think him- 
Telf ſecure under the ſhelter of that very Wong 


rity, nay, under a ſmall and inſignificant portion of 


it, the whole of which he has made it his buſineſs 


to vilify and contemn. Had he been more con- 


ſiſtent with himſelf, and propoſed his quotation 
from Juſtin Martyr with the ſobriety that might 
have been expected, I ſhould then have attempt- 
ed to ſhew with the ſame ſobriety, that it con- 
"tains the indiviſible union of the Son with the ſub- 
ance of the Father ; though blended, as I freely 
confeſs, with ſome perplexed and metaphyſical 
reaſonings, which indeed are reconcilable to the 


principles of Plato, but not to thoſe of the Holy 


Scripture. However, as he has introduced it in 
ſuch a manner as to render it repugnant to his 
own principles, and therefore incapable of doing 


his 
» P.54 to 78. 79 to 82. 1b. 29. 
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to be an intolerable burden, 


[x6 ] 

his cauſe the leaſt ſervice (be the docttine of it 
this or that) I ſhall not try to give the reader 
any edification or amuſement by a critical dif- 
cuſſion of a very long paſſage, unlikely to af- 


ford either. 3 


But I muſt not thn his book aſide, without 
giving ſome ſhort: account of his language; I 
mean, of his candour, humility, and charity; 
which virtues are as much diſregarded in the De- 


fence (if that be poſkble) ax * you W 
in the Eſſay. 


The een who live adviſed the Rev 


rend author of the Eſay to reſign his prefer- 


ment; that is, in effect, to appeaſe his conſcience, 


retract his ſubſcription, and ceaſe to diſturb the 
peace of the church with his own private ſcru- 
ples; he upbraids with a ſpirit of perſecution and 
ignorance: which is not more unkind than it is 
untrue and injudicious. Fer, on the contrary, 


thoſe reſtleſs and diſcontented men, that have 
eſteemed the doctrines and authority of the church 
and undettaken' to 
ſupplant i its truth by a ſurreptitious introduction 
of their own errors, (whatever ſpecious appear- 
ances of candour and moderation they might at 
firſt aſſume in propoſing them) have in fact, when 
affairs have taken. an unhappy turn, themſelves 
proved the moſt lawleſs perſecutors and merci- 
leſs oppreſſors of all civil and religious liberty a. 


=_ And 
2 P. 2. ee the ſhort extract made in the fol- 
lowing pages from Mr. Echard's Hiſt, of England. 


Lü] 
And 1 leave it to be conſidered, whether the ſpi- 
tit that has diſcovered itſelf in the Defence, were 
it permitted to have its full play, might not bid 
fair for an imitation of them. Beſides, how in- 
conſiſtent is it, firſt to tell us that our doctrines 
and ſubſcriptions are fuch as muſt drive all men 


of - ſenſe and honeſty (ſuch as the author is) out of 


the church * ; and then, when we ground a ſlight 
admonition upon his own principle, to turn ſhort 


upon us with the ſtale pretences of popery ! per- 


ſecution ! St. Dominic ! Oy Bonner | Are! fa- 


get, &cc r 
Dean Swift he calls a Goliab of Gath, ſent out 


chy the republication of his ſermon in Ireland). 
10 defy- the armies of the living God ; and thinks 


he has flung 4 few round pebbles of arguments ſo 
\direthly in bis face, as to make bim lie profiyate 
apon the ground ©, Which unnatural application 
of the Scripture-hiſtory gives us a taſte of his 
charity, and ſhews, that in his opinion the Arians 
are the ele people of God, the true Iſraeclites, 


whilſt all the oppoſers of their doctrine (which 


TI hope includes every good chriſtian in the na- 


tion) are uncircumciſed Pbiliſtines, infidels, -ido-. - 


Owe and in profeſſed rebellion Againſt the * 
The orthodox Clergy in general, he reviſes 
1 _ of _— 1 indolent men, who, 

| 1 
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of the can but preſerve their ſubſcriptions and good | 


kivings, care not what becomes of Chriſtianity ; 
becauſe they have not wrote an anſwer (or had 


not at leaſt when his book was publiſhed) to the 
late Lord Bolingbroke's objections; and unleſs he 10 


3 


bas written one himſelf, it is unfair to make this — © 


a pretence for inſulting them, 
The learned gentlemen. that have appeared in 
print againſt the Eſſay, he calls, colle#ors of ca- 
vils , orthodox gentry , men that neither under- 
ſand the aſpute, nor any thing elſe *, their own 
trumpeters ', minor ſcribblers *, animals ', buzzing 
inſets", hard heads", &c. &c. charges the grave 
and learned Dr. Stebbing with wilful nonſenſe, the 
whole church with #la/phemy * then wipes his 
mouth, and deſires that if any body ſhould un- 
dertake to anſwer the Eſſay on Spirit, they will do 
it with — Chriſtian candour and moderation ? 
From this view of things, we cannot but con- 
ceive a proper opinion both of the talents and the 
ſpirit of this author; whom, in truth, it has 
given me much leſs pleaſure to expoſe, than con- 
cern that there was occaſion for it. And now, 
if this Defence was writte? by the author of the 
Eſſay, what an amazing change of character is 
here! In the Eſay it is — Homo ſum, human; 
nibil @ me alienum puto *,—That principle which 


directs 
. 82, 2 n r P. 19. and 53 
a P. 15 17 51. 52 
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directs us to uſe all men well, can never vindicate 
us in uſing any man il} *, — And again — were it. 
not that experience convinces us of the matter of fats, 
it would be HARD TO BELIEVE that mens paſſions 
could carry them to that degree of animoſity againſt 
each other, on account of opinions BARELY SPECU= 
LATIVE (ſuch as the Catholic dofrine of the Tri- 
nity is ſuppoſed to be, and upon which the diſ- 
pute has turned in be Defence) which we find 
practiſed in all countries, and almoſt in all ages 
Tpbere the ruling principle is an univerſal love and 
affection, that makes charitable -allowances for 
every ſect of men in the world; extending even 
to Hereticks, Infidels, Jews and Mahometans ; 
and laviſhly diſpenſing, as from the papal chair, 
its indulgences to every error under heaven. But 
here (in the Defence) a very different paſſion is 
predominant ; ſo far from making allowances in 
favour of error, that it cannot bear even the leaſt 
degree of oppoſition from the ſincere advocates 
of the truth; but vents itſelf in wilful forgeries, 
- contempt, calumny, and all the overflowings of 
an enraged malevolencgg. Whether the Eſſay and 
the Defence therefore came both from the ſame 
hand (though it is ſuſpected they did) I ſhall not 
take upon me to determine; ſince it is almoſt 
impoſſible to believe, that theſe different paſſions, 
ſo diametrically oppoſite to each other, can ever 


reſide in the ſame breaſt. 
Ded. p. 35. * Rid. p. 33. 
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But fince it plainly appears, that authors of 
the Arian perſuaſion can write (as occaſion ſhall 
ſerve) with two very different tempers ; I muſt 
beg leave to mention, that if any learned gentle- 
man, who is of their opinion, ſhould think ſo 
inconſiderable a writer as I am worth his notice, 
and fairly propoſe his objections to any part of 
the following work with ſenſe and argument, I 
ſhall be ready, with God's leave, to give him 
fatisfaction to the beſt of my abilities, and with 
ſeriouſneſs and ſobriety. But if any writer ſhould 
unfortunately fix upon the ſame plan with the au- 
thor of this Defence, and perſuade himſelf that he 
can invalidate my arguments by ſetting me down 
for an animal, 4 buzzing inſect, or an hard bead, I 
can eaſily forgive him, but muſt be excuſed from 
tnaking any reply. 

If I myſelf ſhould unawares have been hur- 
tied on by a warm'd imagination to any degree 
of that extravagance which I have blamed in 
others, I am ready on the ſlighteſt admonition to 
retract it; and do heartily aſſure the ingenuous 
and cbriſtian reader, that if, in the courſe of the 
ſucceeding pages, it ſhould appear that any un- 
Juſt ſtrictures have eſcaped me, any ſmall at- 
tempts at wit or ridicule, which may give the 
leaſt reaſonable offence to him, they ſhall no 
tonger have any approbation from me. 


1 What 


Lui! 

What I have offered in relation to the Hea- 
then Trinities *, I would recommen to the con- 
ſideration of the learned ; not by way ' of inſtruct- 
ing them, I pretend to no ſuch thing, but ra- 
ther, that they who are better enabled to judge 
of it than J am, may try how far ſuch a phyſical 
explanation of the heathen mythology will go; 
and I defire not that any greater weight ſhould | 
be laid upon it, than by a temperate and regular | 
application it will be found to bear. In my fr | 
chapter, where I have frequently taken an occa- 
ſion of referring to the phyſics of the moſt an- 
cient heathens, T have dropt a ſhort-hint of ſome 
reſemblance between their natural philoſophy, 
and the phyfical part of Sir Iſaac Newton's works. 
If the judicious and inquiſitive reader ſhould | 
think it worth purſuing, he may perhaps ſee it | 
abundantly confirmed by comparing the few quo- 
rations I have there made from the heathen books 
(which, had there been occaſion, might have 
been greatly multiplied) with what has lately | 
been advanced by my learned and ingenious friend | 
Mr. Horne, Fellow of Magdalen College in Ox- | 
ford, entitled— fair. and impartial State of the | 
1 Caſe, &c. a work, which as far as it has yet 1 
had time to circulate, ſeems to be receiv? 'd with | 


| general approbation. G J 50 
| Chap. VII. 
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HE author of this ay addreſſes 

| | his dedication to the Lord-primate 
of Lreland, and ſets out with tel- 

ling his Grace, that © as a clergyman, he 
* was obliged to ſubſcribe the articles of 
<« our religion, and give his aſſent to all 
* things contained in the Book of Common 
% Prayer; but fince that time, having 
e thought, as well as read, he finds that he 
* does not now agree exa&ly in ſentiment 
te either with his former opinions, or with 
* thoſe perſons who drew up the articles of 
* our religion, or with the compilers of our 
« Liturgy, and in particular with the Atha- 
e nafian Creed ; and therefore he has la- 
B boured 


| 
| 


1 
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« boured under ſome difficulties how to di- 
te rect himſelf in theſe circumſtances.” . 

It appears then, that this gentleman, be- 
fore he ſubſcribed the articles, did read, but 
not think; and yet, that what he then 
thought to be true (for he acknowledges a 
former opinion) he now thinks to be falſe. 
Therefore, as he entered upon an eccleſi- 
aſtical preferment, becauſe he thought the 
articles true, by thinking otherwiſe, he hath 


' diſcharged himſelf from the obligation of 


keeping that preferment, whatever it be, 
any longer in poſſeſſion. I ſhould ſuppoſe | 
then, that he might without much difficulty 
direct bimſelf properly under theſe circum | 
ſtances ; fince nothing hinders him from 
giving up his preferment, if he ſo ſtrongly 
objects to that title, or rather, to thoſe con- 
ditions, upon which he holds it. He con- 
feſſes, that he now differs in opinion from 
his former-ſelf ; from the biſhops who dre, 
up our articles in conformity to the word of 
ſcripture ; from thoſe who in this age are | 


ſubſcribets to the faith; z in ſhort, he con- / 
ſeſſes that the whole eſtabliſh'd church is XF nui 


againſt him, Now he cannot ſurely be ſo | 


unmerciful to our conſciences, as to expect, 


1 | that 


4421 

that we ſhall diſregard all theſe authorities; 
go contrary to the ſenſe of the church in all 
ages; and calmly give up our faith and doc- 
trine, in compliance with the opinion of one 
ſingle perſon, who, not many years ago, 
was of a different opinion; and is, I pre- 
ſume, but lately come to his preſent opi- 
nion: which is to ſuppoſe, that the truth 
of Chriſtianity depends upon opinion; and 
that its very leading article, the doctrine of 
the Trinity, may be this or that, juſt as a 
wavering mind happens to think. 

That uncertainty in which this author 
hath involved himſelf, inclines him to - 
prebend any attempt tawards awiding diver- 
fity of opinions, not only to be an uſeleſs, but 
alſo an impra#ticable ſcheme, As long as 
men will /can. ts their own underſtandings, in 
contempt of that divine rule by which they 
are to be directed, I grant it to be impracti- 
cable; they will then believe a lie, and have 
XZ Pleaſure in their own unrighteous imagina- 
710ns, But we muſt ſtinguiſh between 
Faith and opinion; tice no faith can be ge- 
nuine, but when regulated by the word of 
* God, in which we can find no authority or 

; -B2 indulgence 
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indulgence for a man's binkang juſt as he 
pleaſes, where God has determined the 
point for him. Every attempt therefore to- 
wards reducing Chriſtian men to an unity 
of faith, is laudable, pious, and uſeful ; for 
there is one faith; and one Lord, who ceaſes 
to be one and the ſame to 15, ſa long as 
we have different opinions about him. And 
I cannot but hope that this ſchgme' is in a 
great meaſure practicable, ſince the principal 
teſtimony which our Lord requires us to 
give the world of the truth we hold, is, to 
love one another ; for the effecting of which, 
an unity of ſentiment, touching matters of 
true religion, is abſolutely neceſſary. 

The author is fond of repreſenting an 
unity of ſentiment, as a thing altogether 
impracticable, ſubſtituting (as before) the 
word opinion inſtead of faith, and is in 
doubt whether any two thinking men are 
agreed exactly in their opinions. Let them 
who oppoſe their own conjectural ſyſtems 
to the expreſs word of ſcripture, let them, 
1 fay, look to that: for the obſervation hath 
little or no concern with thoſe, who bring 
every * into captivity to the obedience 


of 


MEDI 


of Chrift ; whoſe word, like its divine au- 


thor, is perfect and unchangeable, however 
thinking men may err in their comments 
upon it, 

Thus much for the diſagreements of 
thinking men; from whom the author makes 
a tranſition 10 what he calls, the unthinking, 
and obſerves, that whatever country youu go 
into, let the religion be what it will, the un- 
thinking part are always the reputed ortho- 
dox*®. A truly chriſtian account of the holy 
— church which, it ſeems, is com- 
pos d of nothing but men who think, but 
do not agree; and men who agree, but do 
not think. I would aſk this gentleman, 
from whom the unthinking herd“ of this 
nation derive the faith now eſtabliſhed. in 
our creeds and articles? for if they did not 
alſo derive it from another unthinking herd, 
nothing ſuitable to his purpoſe can be in- 
ferred from their orthodoxy, But they de- 
rive it, thro' the miniſtration of the Apoſtles 
and their ſucceſſors, from Chriſt ; therefore 
the herd, whether thinking or unthinking, 
can, as orthodox, be charged with nothing, 
but what, if carried far enough backwards, 
will 


A P. 7. 4 Ibid. 
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16 
will equally hold good againſt Chriſt and 
his apoſtles, 

However, we may boldly challenge him 

to prove the orthodox, an unthinking herd 
becauſe the men, who chiefly ſet themſelves 
forth as orthodox, are thoſe who ſolemnly 
ſubſcribe their unfoigned aſſent to the or- 
faith, I mean, the clergy of the na- 
tion; ho Com the diſcipline they undergo 
before they are called upon to give this proof 
of their orthodoxy, are ſuppoſed, at leaſt, 
to be men of ſome diſcernment in matters 
of chriſtian doctrine and human literature, 
Theſe. then are the wntbinking berd, thus 
reflected upon; and, for the author to repre- 
ſent his clerical brethren as a beaſtly, illite- 
rate rabble, js not quite ſo handſome, But 

neither will the ſubject bear to be inverted; 
for it is not altogether ſo clear, that i igno- 


rance, and thoughtleſneſs, will preſerve an 


apparent pretence to orthodoxy among the 
vulgar ; rather the contrary. For moſt of 
thoſe ſectaries Which have rejected ortho- 
doxy, and look. upon the glad and humble 
profeſſors, of it, in the light that Milton re- 


preſents the * to have done upon Ga- 
_ brieh, 


. 
N 


OS 
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griele, have generally ſprung from the foot 
of ignorance; which, when nouriſhed by a 
proper degree of * is * ways productive 


of errour. 


The Quakers, for exam pte, aroſe from 
the ever memorable George Fox, a mean 
and ignorant mechanick, that could hardly | 
ſpell his own name; but with bloody in- 
vectives againſt Baal's riefts, « execrable hie. 
lings, deuiluri ven Judaſes, with which, and 
many more ſuch ſoft appellations, his lamb- 
like ſpirit honoured all the miniſters of 
Chriſt, was enabled to draw away the un- 
learned, and unſtable, into the very fink of 
error and deluſion. Now, if 20 Hint, be 
to ſubſtitute heterodoxy, and a lying ſpirit 
in the place of ſound faith and the ſpirit of 
truth, the author may behold George Fox 


and his adherents, claiming the chief ſeat 


in the ſynagogue of thinkers ; and if he ſtill 
profeſſes to think, in this ſenſe, it may not 
be an unprofitable mortification to him, to 
ſee how much nearer the binking herd ap- 
proach to brutality, than thoſe whom he 

is 


Proud /;mitary cherub ! Par. loft. B. 4. 969. Had Satan 


been ſpeaking to one of the orthodox, inſtead of /imitary, he 


would have faid, I ſuppoſe—pacing in the tramel; of the 
Church. See Middleton's Free Enquiry. 


[8] 


is pleaſed to ſneer for laviſhly embraving 3 


the creed of their fathers. 

He allows, indeed, that an Fr "FIC of 
profeſſion may be both practicable and uſeful ; 
and that it ſeems in Jon degree neceſſary— 
for the good of ſociety*. In this, if I am not 
ſo unhappy as to miſunderſtand him, he le- 
vels the chriſtian religion down to a political 


ſcheme, calculated for the preſervation. of ; 


peace, or the outward forms of ſaciety®, and 
intended only to make men hang together 
like a ſwarm of bees, Which at the end of 
the ſummer, are to be ſmoaked out and 
buried in the earth. But the eſſential worth 
of the chriſtian faith, is its great promiſe 
not only of this life, but of that which is to 
come. The good of ſociety, without any 
thing farther, muſt ſound very flat and dead 


in the ears of one, whoſe hopes are full of 


immortality; and is ſeldom recommended 
merely of itſelf, but by your little philoſo- 


phical dabblers, who either diſbelieve the 
reſurrection, or think themſelves no way in- 


tereſted in the expectation of it. 


If an uniformity of profeſſion be all that is | 
neceſſary, and if even this be no-farther ne- 4 


ceſſary, than for the preſervation of peace, 


then 


| © Ibid. 4 P. 9. 


[9] 
then' any national religion, eſtabliſhed and 


agreed upon by compact and. conſent, . would 
anſwer the end as well; ſince the external 
regulation of ſociety would not, in this caſe, 
depend upon the ind or quality of the re- 
ligion, but upon the uniformity with which 
it is prgfeſſed. What a ſhocking poſition is 
here! however, I believe, it may be matched 
with another or two, ſo much reſembling it, 
that though they diffegyfomewhat in expreſ- 
ſion, yet the ſentiments, are the ſame ; and 
theſe, from the celebrated Dr. Middleton, 


who. in his ſpiteful letter to Dr. Waterlang* 
has the following grave remark upon the 


immorality of Tindal's ſcheme. Should 


et he then gain his end, and actually demo- 


0 lich chriſtianity, what would be the con- 


* ſequence; ; what the fruit of his labours, 
but confuſion and diſorder, till ſome other 
traditional religion could be ſettled in its 
place; till we had agreed to recal either 
F< the gods of the old world, Jupiter, Mi- 
F< nerva, Venus, &c. or with the idolaters 


« .of the new, to worſhip ſun, moon, and 


0 * flars; or inſtead of Jeſus, take Mahomer 


* Or Confucius, for the author of our faith? 
and to the fame purpoſe, p. 55. but ſhauld 
C 


2 6 we 
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tc ye conſider it (chriſtianity) as the het | j 
« all other religions, the beſt contrived to 4 


« promote publiot peace and the good of J- 
t ciety—then his crime will be aggravated 
in proportion — ſinee as is fail above, ſome h 
de traditional religion or other muſt take 1 
place, as neceſſary to * the world * 
26 gruer. 4 tali 
I chall iſenifs theſe impious tenets, with 
ebletving brieflyß chat a political agreement 
in the idolatrous republics of Nome and 
Athens, and peace and union under Chrift | | 
in the houſhold of faith, are things entifely) 
different both in their nature and in their | 
conſequences; the former being built upon 
ſpurious and worldly principles, calculated to 
promote a tranfitory earth! born glory, and | 
prevent men from cutting one anothers . 
throats ; though the principles they went |; 
upon often made them do it; and were pro- f 
ductive, juſt as it happened, either of or- 
der, peace, and agreement, or of anarchy, 9 
diſorder, and bloodſhed. The lattet de- 
pends upon an uni formity of faving faith, i 
revealed in mercy to loft 'matikind, by he | 
| righteous judge of all the earth, and fown i in | 
the hearts of the meek and wily, eib Jof qu 


che h. 


a "ES | them 
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chem to bring forth thoſe uniform and ge- 
nuine fruits of love and charity to their fel- 
low-redeemed, which will entitle them, as 
a nation, to the protection of God in this 
life, and at length give them a place amidſt 
the glorious aſſembly of the firſt born, in 
the regions of everlaſting bliſs and immor- 
tality. Such is the difference between, his 
little plea of temporary peace, and an uni- 
IJ form participation of of grace in 
the church of Chriſt. 
But it was his intereſt to make an uni- 
ormity of belief, a matter ſo flight and tri- 
vial; or if of any confequence, a ſcheme 
quite impracticable, and to recommend in- 
to Wl ſtead of it an uniformity of profeſſion only, 
| chat his readers might be the better prepared 
Jo receive his opinion concerning fabſcrip- 
vent ions: for as it is his moſt explicit purpoſe 


pro- b latly to deny the conſubſtantiality, and co- 
or- Eternity of the ever bleſſed Trinity, to which 
chy, HNoctrines, as they now ſtand in our creeds 
de- fand articles, he hath by a ſubſcription de- 
with, plared his wnfeigned aſſent ; it muſt alarm 
pane the honeſt part of his readers, and put them 


Vn in 
vine 
them | 


upon enquiring, what method he has found 
= . his conſcience ? Why, truly, a 
; C 2 very 
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very odd one; for it is his opinion, that a 
man, for prudential reaſons, may honeſily ſub- 
feribe and ſubmit to the uſe of one eftabliſhed. 
form, though be in his private opinion may 
think another to be better*; and as for ſuch # 
of his brethren who differ from him, they. | 
: conſider ſubſcriptions in the ſame light with | 
the bigetted members of the church of Rome*, © 8 

But, ſoft and fair, Sir; we muſt not nau- 
ſeate moral honeſty or chriſtian fidelity, be- 
cauſe a fanciful perſon is pleaſed to ſtigmatize | 
| ſuch parts of it with the name of popery, | 
as really have nothing to do with popery ; 
ar if at all concerned with it, are directly 
againſt it. For if we are not ffridtly bound | 
by a ſubſcription to be Chriſtians and Pro- 
teſtants, we may ſubſcribe with our hands, 
and declare with our lips, and yet in our 
hearts be very Papiſis, Fews, Mabometans, | , 
or what we pleaſe. vn 

I muſt therefore aſk, for what purpoſe 1 


any man ſubſcribes. to, what the author Y 


calls, an effabli/hed form, that is, to the book. | 


' of common prayer, and all the doQtrines, 


therein contained, but to ſatisfy the church 
that he believes them? otherways his ſub- 
riprige mul}; be zune with an high 


ö degree 


\ 
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degree of, contumacy againſt God and 
man. RP”, 

For it hath often been inſiſted upon, and 
that with the utmoſt truth and propriety, 
that our articles are articles of doctrine, 
and that kind of aſſent which is given to 
chriſtian doctrines, we call faith; and, there- 
fore, when a perſon declares his aſſent to 
theſe doctrines, we muſt of neceſſity under- 
ſtand that he believes them: if he does not, 
quo teneam node how are we to deal with 
him, or what are we to think of him ? 

If ſuch fraudulent prevarications as theſe 
are admitted of, how can the ſtate be ſe- 
cure of any man's fidelity, or the king of 
his allegiance; when the ſame ſubtilties 
which can explain away his eccleſiaſtical 
ſubſcription, will prevent the moſt ſolemn 
ſtate oaths from binding him ? This is ſuch a 
direct violation of moral honeſty, as well as 
chriſtian fidelity, that it muſt give offence to 
eyery one that wiſhes well either to the church 
ar ſtate; for ſhould ſuch looſe principles 
prevail, the moſt important contracts, nay. 
(I repeat it again) the, moſt ſolemn oaths, 
on whatſoever occaſion ſubmitted to, may 
like threads be twitched aſunder by thoſe 
| 3 \) who 
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hos are reſolved to have the liberty of turn- 
ing with every blaſt, 

He may laugh, if he pleaſes, at OM 
who take occaſion, from the form of decla- 
ration of aſſent, to brand thoſe who preſume 
to doubt, or differ from them in any of their 
IMAGINARY ORTHODOX n0tj0ns, with the 
imputation of perjury, or at leaſt of bypo- 
criß i; for whoſoever ſets up theſe,princi- 


ples muſt be guilty of one or both; and 
though the author were maſter of as much 


ridicule as a late Iriſh Dean, any plain man, 
who will abide by his honeſty, might upon 


this ſubject, at leaſt, be an overmatch for 


him. 1 


But he has found out a remedy which 


he eſteems ſufficient, if not to remove theſe 
difficulties, yet to make him pretty eaſy® 


under them; if not to heal the wound, yet 
to ſtupify the part in ſuch a manner, as to 
render it inſenſible of pain: for though by 


the expreſs words of the declaration, every 


clergyman is obliged to declare his unfeigned 
aſſent, and conſent to all and every thing con- 
tained and preſcribed in, and by the book of | 
common prayer; yet fince it is faid in the 


F. 17. ® P. 12. 
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ef of uniformity, that he ſhall declare his 
aſſent; and conſent to theuſe of all things 
contained in the ſaid book, he may read the 
declaration with a latent reftrence®, to the 
intention of the act, and thereby aſſent to 
nothing more than the «ſe of the things, 
which, in the effay-writer's opinion, is very 
Wiferent from afenting fo the has _ 
yon dp whe * 
All of Which thay OW" ated by invert- 
Ing his affertion, and ſuppoing, that the 
Intention of the ati is to be gathered 1 imme- 
diately from the words of the declaration, 
not e intent of the declaration, from the 
words of the act; and in this we ſhall have 
the teaſon of the thing on our ſide : for the 
act of uniformity was unqueſtionably made 
to introduce this declaration, wherein we 
aſſent to the things themselves; and to ſu p- 
poſe that it is ſo unhappily worded as to 
defeat its own purpoſe, is to caſt a wy 
ſtrange reflection upon thoſe that made it. 


"Beſides, it is enjoyned by the act, that 
the detlaratien be made in thoſe words and 
no other; which does ſo abſolutely exclude 


all reference to any other words not therein 
as ee xpreſſed, 


nie © P. 18. 
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expreſſed, that he may as well attempt to 
qualify them with an act paſſed in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, as with this, paſſed 
in the reign of Charles the Second. 
But even granting (which I have no right 
or reaſon to do) either that theſe words 
were: tranſplanted from the act into the 
declaration; or that in the declaration he 
might be indulged with a latent reference 
to chem, this would not ſetz the mat- 
ter right. For in the book of Common 
Prayer, 70 the uſe of which he gives his 
aſſent, are there not creeds and arti cles, as 
well as offices, prayers, and ſuffrages? And 
how a creed, or an article of doctrine, can 
poſſibly be zſed other ways than by being 
believed, I own, I am wholly unable to de- 
viſe. And this will ſhew, that the uni for- 
mity of profe Mon, he would contend, for, 
cannot poſlibly ſubſiſt, without an unifor- 


mity of faith: for as the profe Mon, which 
is to be uniform, muſt be a profeſſion of | 
faith, till the difficulty will remain, - unleſs | 
indeed, by the dextrous chop of a logical 
weapon, it is poſſible to ſplit the words 
profeſſion , faith, and ſhew, that a man's 
Profe Non is one thing, and his faith another. 
In 


44 = 
2 - 


ene idiot 
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ia ſhort Our Articles are articles of 
doctrine; and therefore every declaration of 
ae aſſent and cunſent to them, ſtrictly 
implies a belief of them: and when the 
author takes upon him to inſinuate that 4 
man, for prudential reaſons; may honeſtly ſub- 
ſtribe and ſubmit to the uſe of onè eflabliſhed 


Urn, though be, in hit private opinion, may” 


think another to be better, it is in other 
words, 4 man may ſolemnly declare that” 
he believes, what he does not believe, and 
yet de an honeſt man; nay, that he be- 
lleves ſuch things, a3 no man can be either 
honeſt or chriſtian without believingz whe- 


ther he declates it publicly or not. 


Before I drop this ſubject, I muſt humbly 
take the leave of remonſtrating to the au- 
thor, that he knows all theſe ſhifts'and eva- 


dons to be inſufficient— For if a clergyman 
may profeſs what he does not believe; or if 
Wa ſubſcription for peace- fake to an eſtabliſh'd | 
form be all that is required, what is it that 
makes him ſo reſtleſs; and whence pro- 
ceeds his vaſt deſite of correcting that form? 
s it to ſet his brethren right in articles of 
faith? No: that he eſteems uſeleſs and 


impracticable; and yet, in flat contradiction 


| analogy; of ſcripture, and the Jyggſacnt of 


the reader to his Caſe of Arian Subſcription, | 


1 af 
fo. "thi principle, it is the purpoſe of his 
whole book to contend for it. But error 
is ſeldom ſo happy as to be conſiſtent with 
itſelf; and from theſe contradictory princi- 
ples, when laid together, it appears, that 
articles of faith, when. drawn up according l 

to his fancy, are e neceſſary ; but when ob- 


truded upon the world, according to the 


others, they, are b. 

As the affair of a fraudulent 22 prion 
hath been largely and. fully treated by. Dr. 
Waterland, and that in a much better man- 
ner than it can ever bo done by me, I refer lf 


and the. Supplement to it, which haye, and 
always ,may give. general ſatisfaction upon 
chis point; and if the author had read 

them, he might have found a much greater 7 
difficulty- in making himſelf, as he hath Bi 
done, ſo eaſy undet theſe eircumſtances. 
Having thus endeavoured to miſrepreſent |; 
the ſubſcription. of the Proteſtant clergy, in Wn 
order to effect for himfelf ſome i imaginary from 
deliverance. from the obligation of it, be c 
proceeds to ſet that of the Nicene biſhops 
in the ſame light; chat their ſubſcription, 
when 


1 9 

when falſely charged with the. Game frauds, 
and degraded to a like infignificancy, may 
keep his own in countenance. He tells us, 
that at the council of Nice, the Emperor 
Conſtantine allaved e every one to put their 
own ſenſe upon the word conſubſtantial, and 
nor tbe ſenſe that was intended by the com- 
Dilers of the creed: and accordingly, Euſe- 
bius, Biſhop of Cæſarea, though be at e 
refuſed Jubſeribi 1g, yet when he wut aloe 
to interpret the word conſubſtantial, as mean- 
ing ONLY, that the Son was not of the ſame 


Dr, ſubſtance with the creatures that were made 
. bie; be then ſubſcribed it, and ſo, in a 
fer | little time after did Arius?. I will not fay | 


chat I ſuſpe? all this to be falſe, becauſe T | 
an prove, that there is not one word of | 
F ruth in it, from beginning to end; which b | 
che author, perhaps being conſcious of, has 

3 pared us the trouble of being referred to 

his authorities. | 


q | i For in the firſt” ive; the Emperor did 
J not allow any of the ſubſcribers to put a 
¶ ſenſe upon the word conſubſtantial, different 
1 from that intended by the compilers of the 
ö creed; and it would have been "oy ſtrange, [ 
D 1 D $5 dos if 


N.. 


.. 

if h he had inſtructed the Biſhops how to un- 
derſtand a creed of their own compiling, 
being then but a catechumen, and neither 
. | then nor ever after ſo aſſuming as here re- 

E preſented. The word ( Homoouſos ) con- 
25 ſuoſtantial, was added to the creed by gene- 
7 ral conſent, and i is explained, not as mean. 
] | . =, ing ONLY, that the Son was not of the ſame 


ef Euſebius, which I here give at length, 
that the Son of God bath no community * with, 


every reſpect he rs like to the Father only, 
who hath begotten him ; \ and that he does exiſt 
of NO OTHER SUBSTANCE 'OR ESSENCE BUT 
OF THE FATHER. To this (adds Euſebius) 
thus explained we thought good to give our 
aſſent ; more eſpecially, becauſe we alſo knew 
that ſome of the ancient learned and eminent 
Biſhops and uri ters baue made uſe of this 
term Homopuſios, in their, explications of the 
divinity of the Father and of the Son. Thus 
much therefore we baue ſaid concerning the 
creed publiſhed (at Nice) ig which we ALL, 
AGREED, not inconſiderately and without exa- 
mination, but according 70 the SENSES GIVEN, 

g 


N ſubfance with the creatures that were made iſ 
by bim; but according to the expreſs words | 


or reſemblance to created beings; but that | in 
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which were diſcuſſed in the preſence of our 
moſt pious Emperor, and for the fore-men= 
tioned reaſons received with UNANIMOUS 
CONSENT 4%, Now what appearance is there 
in all this, either that the ſubſcription of 
Euſebius was fraudulent, or that the Em- 
peror indulged the ſubſcribers with a private 
ſenſe of their own; when all the Biſhops 
who were preſent at the Nicene council, 
fubſcribed the creed according to ſenſes 
given and agreed upon: five only, out of — 

three hundred and eighteen, being recu- 
fants? Not the leaſt appearance in the 
world! but as the faithful Bp. Bull ob- 
ſerves,  Quis cordatus fidem babebit menda- 
ciſſimo di hominum generi*? Tho'I am 
really concerned to ſee a man of learning 
engaged in this bad cauſe, yet at the ſame 
time I rejoice to find, that the advocates for 
Arianiſm think and know, that it cannot 
be kept from falling to the ground, but by 
a chain of forgeries. 
But we have not yet done with them: 
for the ſubſcription of Arius is mentioned 
in ſo artful a manner, and ſhuffled in with 
that of Euſebius, as to make the reader ſup- 
poſe 


1 Socrat. Hiſt. bib. J. ck 1. ? Def. Fid. Nic. 
P Hp 5 7 | 
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poſe: they were both of the ſame com- 
plexian : whereas, in truth, no two cir- 
cumſtances could be more ſingulatly dif- 
fexent, The latter aſſented to the conſubr 
Lantiality of the Son, in terms ſufficiently | 
clear and ſtrong; but the former, under the 
moſt wicked ſubterfuge. We are told, that 
he wrote down his own heretical opinion 
upon a piece of paper, which he concealed 
in his boſom; then appeared boldly before 
the Emperor, ſigned the creed, and took 
an oath that he did really think as he bad 
written*. It will not be jmpertinent, 1 
hope, to add from the hiſtory of Socrates, 
what follows concerning him; in which, 
though there are ſome coarſe and diſagree- 
able images, yet, as they are inſeparable; 
from: the relation, the reader will make the 
beſt of them. But divine vengeance 
4 cloſely. purſued Arius's audaciouſneſs; fox 
hen he departed from the imperial pa- 
e lace, a terror proceeding from a conſci« 
* ouſneſs of his impiety ſeized him, which 
was followed by ſuch an unaccountable 
*< diforder in his bowels, as occaſioned him, 
together with a large quantity of blood, 


2404 60 to 
4 Pers Hiſt. lib. I. ch. 28, N FOE» » 
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te to | diſcharge his ſpleen” and liver, ſo that 
« he died immediately. I hope we ſhalt 
hear no more of Arius's ſubſcription. * 

We are now returning once more to the 


att of uniformity ; for it frems (to the eſſay⸗ 


Writer) that theſe words, to the uſe of, were 


omitted (in the declaration) with defign, as 
4 ſhare to oblige poor en ftbileloii men 70 
give up their Iivings: f and accordinglyy he 
tells us, that there were 1800 per ſons' de- 
prived of their livings, rather” than fubmit 
to the terms Preſeribed*. "This," belides be- 
ing an inviduous Nander 3 g Sn the leg illa- 
tire powers, affords us A ſpecimen my that 
benevolence” towards x eite of all ets or 
of none, ſo nth add by the free and 
candid ones of the preſent | age, and paſſed. 
off upon the world for that true enk of. 
love to our Chriſtian brethren, ſo much 1 in. 
ſiſted upon in the Goſpel. e 
While fiery and infatuated bigotty pre- 


valls in the church of Nome, under the 


name of Seal, I cannot but obſerve (and 

truth, when obſerv d. can " offend no reaſon⸗ 
able man) that this Laodicean coldneſs and 
inſeofibility prevails amongſt us, under. that 


; E 
: ; 10 P; 13: 
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of charity: both of them ſo deſtructive of 
all true religion, that it is difficult to ſay 
which is the moſt pernicious. If we bring 
them to the holy ſcripture, that divine 
ſtandard, by which all virtues and vices are 
to be meaſured, e may form a propor- 
tionate judgment of them, by the different þ 
rebukes they have both received from the 
mouth of Cbriſi: to the former it is ſaid, i 
ye know not what manner of fpirit ge are of : | 
to the latter, I will ſpue thee out of my i 
mouth. Bigots miſtake and exceed the Chri- 
lian ſpirit ; they are much too tall for the | 
ſtandard-mark: but your benevolent ones. 
crouch down, and are afraid of reaching up 
to it, left they ſhould be enliſted. as Chri- 
tian ſoldiers into the army of the King of 
Kings, and carried forth to the battle. 
Thoſe who indulge this lazy luke - warm 
principle, may, while they endeavour to 
avoid it, give as much real offence to the / 
ſincere believers, as even the bigotry of | 
Rome itſelf can do to a diflenter, and be 
unawares carried out into the moſt danger- 
ous lengths of heretical licentiouſneſs; fince 
its humour is, to palliate every the molt . 
abominable deviation from the orthodox 
3 | faith; 
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faith, eſtabliſhed by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, 
and received/by the church as the only laſt- 
ing bond of its ts indiſpenſible union, with the 

ſoft phraſe of, 4 d Ferent mode of thinking ! 
One of theſe modern advocates for ſepa- 
ratiſts and enthuſiaſts of all denominations, 
had the following obſervation made to hing 
by a friend, who with a proper em 
interrupted his harangue, and ſaid, 4, Sir, 
« I believe you have charity for the devil; 8 
at Which he, not at all moved, mildly re- 
plied, Why, poor ſpirit, one may hope 
© that there is mercy in ſtore for him!” 
How near the author's benevolence ap- 
proaches to the inſtance here mentioned, -I 
will not take upon me to determine; but 
let the reader judge for himſelf, when he 
conſiders, that theſe poor conſcientious men 
were no other than the Oliverian ſchiſma- 
tics, who in their ſpirit of Chriſtian meek- 
neſs, ſought God by plundering the ſtate, 
deſtroying the church, murdering the King, 
and defiling the altars of Chr; ft.——IHly, 

poor ſpirits 

Mr. Echard gives us the following ac- 
count of them If conſidered altogether, 
% ey were a confus'd maſs and body of 
E & ſeyeral 


[26] 
ſeveral ſects, and men of different prin- 
« ciples, many of whom mortally hated 
each other; and if it be remember'd, 
« how many of them had been unjuſt i 1. 
* truders, trumpets, and incendiaries in the 
6c late miſeries of the nation, and unmerci- 
« ful perſecutors of the legal clergy of En- 


. 


cc gland; and likewiſe, how few were wil- 


* ling to diſown their ſeditious practices, 
« jt is no wonder, Sc.“ We are told in 
the ſame page, that there was more 
t ſound doctrine preach' d throughout the 
« kingdom in one twelvemonth after their 
« fatal Bartholomew (the day on which 
ce theſe poor ſpirits were diſcharg'd) than 


* had been in nigh twenty years before. 


I have ſet down at p. 14. a very extra- 
ordinary expreſſion of the eflay-writer's 7ma- 
ginary orthodox notions! which is ſuch a 
bare-fac'd indignity, ſuch an affronting light 
upon the important doctrines held by the 


Proteſtant church of England, that 1 am 1 


pretty confident it cannot have paſſed un- 


obſerv'd : and a {mall degree « of penetration ; 5 


will enable the. reader to. foreſee from it, 
Phet his notions, when extracted, will be 


concerning 
* Hift, of Eng. yol. III. p. 88. 


— 


[27] 
concerning orthodoxy, together with its op- 
polites, hereſy and ſchiſm. . 

Firſt then, for his orthodoxy ; which ac- 
cording to the common ſenſe of the word, 
is conſtituted by the eſtabliſhed religion of any 
country : and hence it comes to paſs, that a 
Nrſan may be eſteemed as very orthodox in 
England or Ireland, who would be deemed as 
an heretic at Rome, or in other countries v. 
Ortbodoxy then, is nothing fix d and ſtated, 
but changes its nature according to the dif- 
ferent temper of the climate it reſides i in, 
and Chameleon-like, can aſſume any colour 
it chances to fit upon, and till be as good 
orthodoxy as it was before. This, it ſeems, 


is gathered from the common ſenſe of the 


word: but if what is here taken as the 


common ſenſe of orthodoxy, be an erro- 
neous or abuſed ſenſe, nothing but error can 
depend upon it, or be fairly inferred from 
it. And that it is ſuch, muſt be evident to 
every one who is able to conſtrue the Greek 
(obe) or knows, that in the primitive 
ages, it was uſed only to denote the right 
opinion; that is, the Chriſtian faith in ge- 
neral, as received in the Catholic church 


| FE 2 ——Planted 
v bed. p. 23, 24. 
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Flantad. by the Apoſtles, which, in their days, 


/ was one and the fame all the world over ; 
and none but the faithful members of this 


ene communion were termed orthodox, To Ml 
this purpoſe Juſtin Martyr obſerves, oplloSoto: IF i 
Cot Hool Few apeoxovTes * the orthodox only are 1 ir 
pleaſing unto God: and fo Theodoret, Tp ump E 
Twy amoponxur IÞbyug ly aywicourry, pl i; 
SSG. erng , we call him orthodox, who 
earneſtly contends for the apoſtolic doctrines, 
that is, the faith once delivered to the ſaints 
by the Apoſtles. Thus alſo, when it is ſaid 
of the three thouſand converted Jes“, that 
they continued fleadfaſtly in the Apoſples doe- 
trine and fellowſhip, it is perfectly the ſame, 
as if they were declared, in one word, to 
have been orthodox and therefore, every 
particular church now ſubſiſting in the Y 
| world, is more or leſs orthodox, in propor- 
tion as it approaches nearer to, or is more 
Th from, the N of e N 'Y 


times, en 2 
But, om the contrary, * any point of f 


dgetrine, whether right or wrong, may, by | 
2 Frqnge abuſe of — word, be eſteemed 


, orthodrx, becauſe it makes a part of the ca- 0 
- 8 bliſhed 
* Qu. 1, a4 Orth, © » Pref. ad Dial, | 
* Acts ii. 42; r 


may be reduced to the following propoſi- 


[29] 

Abet religion. of. any country ; then the 
author's definition, if admitted and applied, 
will prove that any particular church may 
be orthodox; where it is beterodox ; which 
is, what we commonly call, a contradiction 


in terms. And yet, proceeding upon a fal- 
Macy, ſo eaſily detected, he deſcants, thro 
twenty pages, upon the crime of bereßßy; 
meaſuring it all the way, by this his falſe 
ſtandard of equivocal orthodoxy, and ſet- 


ting it forth as an inſignificant deviation 
from any eſtabliſhed form, which, as it 


happens, may be ſometimes right, and 


ſometimes wrong. I will run over theſe 
pages, and extract in ſhort. as well as I can, 
the ſum of that doctrine. they contain. ; 

: Accordipgly, 1 find, that ſix Anf 


tions The Chriſtianity, of the Apoſtles, 


I was, by the blind Scribes and Phariſees of 
che Jews, called here — and therefore, it 


i peſible that an beretic may be in the right, . 
Nos nothing can-prflibly be infeored 
from hence, but that a perſon who is in 
the. right, may be 2 ely called an heretic 
by:thoſe, who. are in the ureng. Which 
T concluſion 


* From tat T 


[30] 

concluſion can anſwer. no purpoſe in the 
world; and farther than this, I apprehend, not 
he cannot go: for it is not in the power of Ihe r 
argument to: ſhew; that the word heretic, to t. 
when applied by ſome to one who is in thje 
wrong, and by others, to one who is in adm 

the rigbt, ſhould ſignify the very ſame gi 
Ting; and unless it is, his conclußon be- f/ 
comes void, and of no effect. = 
Amidſt his diſcourſe upon hereſy, he is 1 eive 
* to produce a text from St. Paul, in 
which, by the aſſiſtance of a large com- 
ment, the Apoſtle is tortured till he delivers 
a very ſingular account of this erime, to- mun 
gether with the reaſons for which the chureh is th 
is impowered to inflict a puniſhment upon {Whim | 
thoſe that are guilty of it: an account, ſo ſever: 
foreign from the purpoſe of that glorious ſure 
inſtrument of the Holy Spirit, that I dare 
be confident, he would rather have ſuffered 
On than have ſubmitted to deliver att 
The text is this f man that is an J 
hal after the firſt and ſecond admonition, © Bere 
reject : knowing that he that is ſuch, is ub. 
verted, and finneth, being condemned of him» FF Fc 
ſelf *. From which, the author preſumes of St 
ag. a - 


3 + 


Tit. bi, 10, 114 


[31] 


the Jin his comment, that an heretic is fuch, 
nd, not for the fake of any deſtructive opinion 
of as maintains in oppoſition to the truth, and 
9,“ to the extreme peril of his on ſoul, but 


that he /inneth, by perſevering therein after 
zdmonition ; and that this perverſeneſs of bis 
| vill, not the error of his judgment, is the 
rauſe and foundation of bis excommunication *. 
58s that it is the admonition an heretic te- 
1 eives from the church, which makes him 
Wbccome guilty of that very crime, for which 
De is admoniſhed ; and he commences a com- 
Wplcat heretic immediately upon his excom- 
; munication, and not before: becauſe, if it 
is the ecclefiaſtical cenſure which renders 
him guilty, his guilt muſt increaſe with the 
ſeverity of that cenſure; and when the cen- 
Ware hath ariſen to its full growth, the crime 
Wikewiſe muſt have done the ſame. But a 
mall attention to this matter will enable us 
Jo perceive, that here we have a falſe ac- 
count of ſchi/n, inſtead of a true account of 
J erg; and that upon this the author pro- 
ceeds in what follows. 
For it is declared moreover in theſe words 
of St. Paul, that an heretic is ſe/f-condemn's ;. 
* at 


, ag, 


. 
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32 
at which paſſage we are directed by a very 
judicious marginal reference, to Acts xiii. 46. 
where Faul and Barnabas tell the Jews, 


„ ͤ — - 


th ey, judged themſelves unworthy of everith, | 
mg life. . This therefore was ſuppoſed by 


thoſe. pious men, who made the reference, 
to contain that very ſentence of condemna- i 
tion, which an heretic paſſes upon himſelf; i 
and properly enough, as might be ſhewed 
at large. But the eflay-writer,-agreeable to 
his uſual method of taking the perſpective 
by the wrong end, diminiſhes it down to a 
petty conviction only, of his wilful perſe- 
perance in oppoſition to the church : which 
expoſition does not touch upon the meaning 
of the text, ſince in other words it will 
ſtand thus. An heretic is ſenſible that le is 
condemned by the. church - whereas, on the 
contrary, the Apoſtle has aſſerted in terms, 
that. he is condemned by. bimſelf ; that i is, he. 
zs ſedſible of his guilt, and accuſed by his 
on conſcience, From the whole of what 
our author hath aid upon this ſubject, we 
may collect this unſcriptural definition of 
 hgefy——lt i is an offence, not againſt the re- 
pealed will of God, and the concerns of 

3 «343 eternity; 


os 

[ 33 ] | 
Very eternity; but againſt the will of man, and 
46. the tranſitory regulations of this life; not 
* againſt the faith, but againſt the church that 
that WY abides by it. Which, in effect, is to ſug- 
4%. geit, that the church ſanctifies the faith; 
| by whereas, on the other hand, it is always 
nce, taken for granted, nr the faith ſanctifies 
a- the church. | 
ſelf; And what are the motives which excite 
wed him thus to diminiſh this vice, and improve 
eto it if poſſible, by ſpeaking ſmooth things, and 
tive propheſying. deceits about it, almoſt into a 
to a chriſtian virtue? Why it ſeems the words 
he- ſchiſmatic and heretic, are ſounds, which, ever 
aich ſince. the days of Popery, occaſion wondrous 
horror in the ears of the vulgar *. And as 
he is apprehenſive, that many of his. bre- 
thren, upon diſcovering his attempt to cor- | 
rupt the doctrines of the church, and diſ- 
turb the peace of it, will load him with theſe 
opprobrious names; he eſteems it his inte- 
reſt to explain away their true meaning, and 
to brand thoſe, with the name of ſuperſti- 
tious and papiſtical vulgar, who ſhall apply 
to him in their proper ſenſe, ſuch nauſeous 
appellations. B y. this means, whatever noiſe 

ers: they 


—"——— 


— — 


4 P. 19. 
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they ſhall chance to make in bis ears, he 


may contemplate his own interpretation of 
them, and continue to enjoy his repoſe. 
I cannot better obviate theſe dangerous 
infinuations, than by ſetting down a true 
deſcription of hereſy, as it ſtands in the 
Holy Scriptures ; which being dictated by 
the infallible Spirit of God, and written be- 
fore the days of popery, cannot be charged 
with inflaming the account of any vice, or 
of adulterating its own divine truth with 
any hot and impure ſpirits, diſtilled there- 
from in after-ages, by the ſuperſtitious 
church of Rome. To proceed then— 
* il I. There ſhall be falſe teachers 
among) you, who privily ſhall bring in damna- 
ble bereſies, or (aipeous enwwes) berefies of | 
defiruttion. Hereſies, therefore, are damna- 
ble; that is, they lead their advocates and 
propagators to deſtruction; and in general Wil 
they are privily brought in, (TepuaaZuov) 
/ they are carried round about, and introduced J We 
at ſome private entrance; they do not make 
{ their approach with that undiſguiſed ho- 3 — 
neſty, which fears no diſcovery, but ſtea! 
| "Into the houſhold of faith —— under the | 4 
maſque of conſcience. | 1 
4 The 


[35] ; 
The apoſtle goes on—even denying the 
Lord that bought them—yea, theſe falſe 
teachers ſhall, to compleat their guilt, even 
dare to deny the Lord that bought them; ei- 
© ther by rejecting the ranſom he hath conde- 
ſcended to pay for them, or by diſowning 
that he, who paid that ranſom, was the 
Loxp. 

= The remaining part of the verſe declares, 
that they /ball bring upon themſelves ſwift 
WW defiruion, though for a ſhort time they 
may eſcape the terror of an earthly tribunal, 
J Vet the eye of God can penetrate into the 
| inmoſt receſſes of their hearts, purſuing | 
them through all their dark and intricate 
: winding; and his arm will at length drag 
them forth from their hiding places, to ap- 
ear at the bar of his tribunal, whoſe mercy 
a ind long-ſuffering they have abuſed and af- 
onted: though they may delude them- 
F Welves with the vain preſumption that they 
n contradict God, and yet be in the right; 


4 
A 
1 
3 


| * at the matter they are upon is barely ſpe- * 
3 latrve, and ſuch as God careth not for; 

3 et if their crime be ſuch as the apoſtle here 
Incans to deſcribe, their judgment now of 4 

4 2 lng 


 \, /cing ſpirits, or perſons actuated by that ori- 


[ 36] 
lang time Iingereth not, and their damnation 
Slumbereth not. | 

In 1 Tim, iv. 1, Heretics, or thoſe who 
. depart. from the truth, and ſollicit others to 
follow their pernicious ways, are called ſedu- 


ginal ſeducer, who firſt tempted man to 
apoſtatize from the wiſdom of God, and to 
follo y his own laſcivious fancy, in contra- 
diction to an expreſs command of his maker: 
their hereſies are termed do&rines of devils, i 
—— P 

invented by the adverſary, and ſet up as ri- 
vals to the pure and ſaving doctrines of 
Chriſt; and thoſe who ſet forth and F propa- 
gate ſuch doctrines, are declared to be mi- 
niſters of Satan*, artfully ſubſtituting and 
diligently preaching his word of death, in- 
ſtead of the word of life; nay proceeding ſo 
far as to call the former by the name of the 
latter, that they may render it the more 
palatable, and tempt their hearers to ſwal- 
low down ſuch FER” impurities with 4 
greedineſs, 3 

This I take to be the true account of he- f 
reſy, becauſe the ſcripture gives it me, and . 'Y 
becauſe I find it inſiſted upon as ſuch by all | * 
the 


* 2 Cor. xi, 15. 
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the pious writers of the ancient church, now 
ſo much deſpiſed and neglected: and if it is 
the true, ſurely we ought to tremble at ſee- 
ing this deſtructive evil with many ſpecious 


ſubtilties recommended to the world, under 


the ſoft phraſes of an opinion barely ſpecula- 
live, à different mode of thinking ! If an be- 

retic means no more than one of a different 
W opinion from the majority, whether that 
majority think right or wrong; if, 1 fayy 


W this reaſoning be true, then the ſcriptures | 


are falſe; and the eflay-writer, I fear, hath 
too much penetration, not to diſcern, that 
E this alternative is unavoidable, 
As I have alluded to the term, barely ſpe- 
culati ve, it may not be amiſs more fully to 
WT remark this writer's ſtrange miſapplication 
Jof it: for, is it not aſtoniſhing, that by ops- 
Lions barely ſpeculative, he would have us 


1 


| 


A underſtand the chief and fundamental my- 


ſteries of the chriſtian faith; nay, that very 


root and ſtock, from whence groweth all 


moral obligation to us ag Chriſtians, all 4- | 


= ſtrength and comfort in this world, and all 
our hope of everlaſting ſalvation in the next? 
All this, as depending upon the doctrine of 

* the 


7 P. 32. 
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4 the Trinity, is, it ſeems, nothing but a mere 


| Iiffelefs theory, an empty ſubject for the 


mind to exerciſe its curiofity upon, and con- 
cerning which, it may think and imagine 
for itſelf with as great freedom, as it does 
about any baſeleſs and airy fabric of modern 
metaphyſics. But it is evident that the ſcrip- 


tures give no warrant to this diſtinction of 


ſpeculative and practical duties; for when 
the Jeu put the following queſtion to Chrif 
«What Pall we do that we might work the 
works of Gd? his anſwer was Tit it the 
work 'of God, that ye believe on him whom 
be bath ſent. Where then is the difference 
between faith and works ? 

Since the principles of the chriſtian faith, 
in common with thofe of all other religions, 
ate (in the author's opinion) barely ſpecula- 
tive ; he ſeems to wonder that men ſhould be 


more diſpleaſed with one another for any dif- . 


ference of opinion about them, than for their 


being of different ſizes or complexions ; and 
obſerves, that for this, no reaſop in general Bi 
can indeed be afigned*, as to the ſquabbles of 3 


Pagans and the deviliſh malignity of Ma- 
bomitans, concerning their wicked deluſions i 
8 and 


t Ded. p. 33» 


( 39 ] 
and abominations, they are entirely out of 
the queſtion, though he is pleaſed to ſup- 
poſe they are not, by complaining of this 
unaccountable degree of animoſity, as prac- 
niſed in all countries, and almoſt in all ages. 


| But as to the differences between men pro- 
of feſſing themſelves Cbriſtiaus, ſome of whom 


eally are What they profeſs to be, while 
are not ; though a reaſon in general 
Nannot be aſſigned for them, we are pretty 
e that a reafon in particular may, and 
hat a very ſtrong and cogent one, having 
ne ching leſs for its ſanction than the autho- 
ity. of the Holy Spirit. For whoſcever 
biderb not in the doctrine of Chriſt, is not to 


ile 


th, Pe received by us into our bouſes, neither are 
NS, oe to bid him God ſpeed, (that is, we are not 
la- n any wiſe to encourage his attempt, or 
Promote the ſucceſs of it) for he that bidgerh 
Ve bim God ſpeed; is partaler of his evil daedii. 
ud our bleſſed Lord himſelf tells his apo- 
nd Hues, that if any one neglef? to bear the church, 
ral . aould be unto them as anheethen man and 


I 2=blican ; adding withal (on a very proper 
ccaſion) that divine authority upon which 
he church is to proceed——Hbatſoever ye 

| 2 Jaall 


id. 2 John ix. 10, 11. 
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ſhall bind on earth, ſhall be bound in heaven, 


and whatſoever ye ſhall looſe on earth, ſhall be 
| doſed in beavenł. 


And though it be now 
eſteemed neceſſary that we ſhould entertain 
very moderate and qualified ſentiments about 
ſuch paſſages as theſe ; yet, we muſt not 
forget, that in the ſcriptures, there are ſuch, 


Seeing, therefore, it is abſolutely requi- | 
ſite that there ſhould be a proper degree of 


authority in the church, grounded upon the 


commands of God]; and a diſtinction or dit. 
ference preſerved between ſuch as are hum- 
ble and believing, and ſuch as are refractory 
and unbelieving, leſt by encouraging the 
guilty, the innocent ſhould partake of thei 


crimes; it is ſomewhat ſtrange that the Re- 


verend Eſſay- writer ſhould ſpend ſeveral 
pages in the unnatural endeavour of bring- 


ing about a coalition between Chriſti ans, 


Jeus, Turks, Infidels, and Heretics; © not 
1 conſidering, that amongſt ſuch, it is impol-| 
\a en ſhould be any community of ſen- 
For 
if thoſe who are on the right fide are quiet 
and at reſt; thoſe on the wrong, are, through] 


timent, or any hearty reconciliation. , 


the implacable ſpirit of him that from th: 


beginning 
& Matt. XViii. 17, 18, 


[4] 
en, i beginning was a murderer, ſo reſtleſs and 
/ be malignant, that they never will, or can be; 
ow and for the truth of this, I might * to 
tain the teſtimony of all ages. 


out ; When there lieth open that plain middle 
not road, of reſting upon the moſt certain war- 
h. ¶ rants of boly ſcripture, and of having ſuch 
Jui- a degree of charity for mankind, as to en- 
courage none of them in fin, this he will 
not attend to, but flies off on the one fide, 
and deſcants upon fire and faggot, as the 
ſanction of human appointments in the 
church of Rome; and on the other, runs 
away with an invitation after Chriſtian 
their Pricfts, Bramins, and Muftis, jovially tb 
Re · ¶ affociate them, as it were, in a midnight 
modern conver ſation; for an agreement be- 
tween them, is utterly inconſiſtent with any 
ſober intentions.— But with all this, there is 
Somewhat of a railing accuſation intermixt ; 
for as the conduct of mankind (it ſhould. be 
/ Chriſtians) is quite otherways in this re- 
W ſpe, that is, as they ſometimes diſagree; 
and will have 10 1 with the unfruit- 
ful works of dathneſs, but rather reprove 
them; he thinks this can be attributed to 
nothi ng but a vicious pride in our natures, 


ww?” | which 


PRE 


[42] 
which gives us an averſion for every one that 
differs in opinion from us. Was it always 
an act of pride then in the church, when 
ſhe excommunicated an heretic ? And can- 
not a believer aſſert the articles of his faith, 
\ and endeavour, if not to convince, at leaſt 
to confute a gainſayer, without being called 
proud? God forbid, We will never be- 
| lieyenthat thoſe ſalutary precepts, which He 
hath given us for the regulation and welfare 

of his church, can, unleſs they axe abuſed, 
+ be unto us an occaſion of falling, | 
But let us examine this a little farther ; 
for, if where this conduct is to be. found, 
if where any perſon expreſſes a diſlike or 
abhorrence for another, on account of his 
religious principles, there a vicious pride ig 
alſo to be found; this will charge a vicious 
pride upon the Son of God himſelf, who 
while his ſoul overflowed with tenderneſs 
for an unbelieving and abandoned nation, 
could yet ſay to them, ye ſerpents, ye gene- 
ration of wipers, how can ye eſcape the dam- 
nation of hell? And again, qe are of your fa- 
ther the devil. St. Paul in like manner 
{aid to the Jews who refuſed to hear him, 
 gour blood be upon your own heads; taking it 
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. 
for granted that they were given over to de- 
ſtruction: and, on another occaſion, he hath 
this ſevere reflection concerning ſome, who 
by falſe doctrines made Chriſt of none ef- 
fect: I would they were even cut off; which 
trouble you. That glorious martyr Policarp 
likewiſe, who lived in the age of the apo- 
ſtles, and was by them ordained biſhop of 
Smyrna, happened one day to meet Marcion 


the heretic, who ſaid to him, what? will 


you not acknowlege me?” Tes, an- 
te ſwered he, I acknowlege thee for the firſts 
*, botn of ſatan*;” which, I preſume, would 
have ſounded very harſh in the cars of a 


Candid diſquiſit * 


This being a reflection, therefore, of | 
-which they upon whom he would caſt it, 
are altogether. unworthy; I may, without 


the leaſt injuſtice, return it | back upon the 


heretical bord]; for they ame che inen, who 
abound with à wicious pride. This it is, 
which gives them their incurable iteh of 
fingularity, and inclines them to prefer their 
own fallacious reaſonings and groundleſs opi- 
nions, to the dictates of the Mo} High, : As 
the following are the words of St. natius 


G 2 upon 
50 Ecel. Hiſt. Lib, 4. Ch. 14. * 
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upon this ſubject, I hope I may adopt his 
ſeatiments for my own, and ſet them down 
without giving offence. ** The ſpirit of 
& error vaunteth itſelf, and proclaimeth its 
te own excellencies ; it ſeeketh to gratify 
* its own will and pleaſure, and humour 
4 its defire of vain glory; it is full of diſ- 
e dain, lying, fraudulent, ſoothing and 
de flattering, artful, patching things toge- 
* ther to make them look plauſible, trip 
« fling, diſcordant, never to be men, 
ts evaſive, timorouss 0 . 

In this dedicatory e to bis el⸗ 
ſay, our author hath ſeveral pleas (arguments 
I will not call them) by which he ſeeks to 
countenance his vaſt deſire of reforming the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as it ſtands at pre- 
ſent in our creeds and articles: it remains, 
therefore, that I extract theſe, and give 
them their -anſwers ſeparately according to 
_ order in which: they occur. 
Pia I. © If the church be not infallible 
ee any more than the ſtate, nn may not 
ige 2005. u 


Te Nö Teva eavlo xnevT]e,; v d Nah evbagozy 
c Lag 1511, ta lo dot adi rug ret ic ira, Juve Tags" 
aan. de welexoy, A NaRTU UN, vr, ea , vagen, 
en, wapilgTi, YM xgorg Jepediig. Cited by Suicer. 
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(as) 
" that be amended. as well as the ſtate? And 
cc, why, ſhould, we be more afraid of break | 


« * ing the peace of the church than of the 


6 ſtate? the peace of the one being full as 

«* neceſſary to be , as s the peace of 
«the other l. 15 

No juſt. parallel can, think, be fawn 
between the fallibility, or infallibility of the 
church, and of the ſtate, Linc they are not 
directed by the ſame rule, and are conver- 
fant about matters greatly differing from each 
other : the one about invariable truths, which 
concern the everlaſting happineſs of man, 
and 218 determined by divine revelation ; 
the ther about national. or political princi- 


ples of its own deviſing, which as far as 


they are e built upon human authority or na- 
tional compact, may be varied at pleaſure, 
as the different exigencies of times and 
occaſions ſhall require; as far as they par- 
take, in common with the eccleſiaſtical 
rule, of divine authority, theſe are as unal- 
terable as that, If, therefore, it can be 
clearly. proved that any human errors have 
crept into the church, any poſitions contra=. / 
aal the word of truth, let them, in God's 

— name, 


7. 21, 22. 
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' hathe; be reformed : but as to the effential 
articles or ſubſtance of the chriſtian faith, 
it guſt fog. Lex remain fixed and unmove- 
able, as that ſcripture upon which it depends; 
As concerning the lattet half of the above 
quotation, it muſt be confeſſed; that the 
peace of the ſtate is neceſſiry to be — 
ferved, and that for conſciente ſake no Chri- 
ian will difpute it; but I apprehend that 
the author, by his manner of expreſſion; 
means to repreſent, the peace of both às ab- 
ſolutely of equal eoncernment to the wel- 
fare of mankind ; Which is to put things 
ſpiritual upon a level with things natural; 
the things which are ſeen with thoſe which 
are not ſeen, things temporal with things 
eternal and falls very m ſhort of downs 
_— atheiſm. Lach! 

Pla II. 1 am under 166 bebte 
te for the church than for the ſtate; for as 
te to the chriſtian religion in vetictal: Fer 
© have the ſure word of prophecy, that 


e the gates of hell ſhall not prevail againſt 
te jt; and as to particular eſtabliſhments, I 


t ſhould apprehend, that the freer they 


were from errors, the more likely they 
would 
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* would be to ſtand®.” Tis true, a cans 


dleſtick with A light burning in it may be 
removed from one part of the houſe to an- 
other, without extinguiſhing the light; but, 
yet, the apartment from which it is re- 
moved, having no light but what it received 
from it, will be left in the dark, The light 
of chriſtianity will always burn ſomewhere 
till the end of the world; but no particular 

church or nation can from this prophecy 
receive any well grounded encouragement 
to tamper with the faith, through a vain 
preſumption of its entire continuance, al- 
though the members of that church, under 
the ſpecious pretence of ſnuffing the can- 
dle, are continually endeavouring to put it 


gut. Suppoſe the chriſtian religion, when 


expelled from Great- Britain, ſhould ſettle 
whole and ſound in the city of Amſterdam, 
jt would give us but cold comfort to reflect, 
that though the chriſtian religion in parti- 
cular had left us, yet the chriſtian religion 
in general was ſtill ſubſiſting ſomewhere iq. - 
the world. 3 

Before any particular eftabhſhment is freed 
from its errors, we muſt aſk, who is to 


judgs 


f F. 35. 
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judge of thoſe errors? A council of learned 
and pious men, aſſembling in the fear of 
God, or one ſolitary objector, who is pleaſed 
to think that ſuch reformers complied ſo far 
with the humour of the times * in which they 
lived, as not to have effected a thorough re- 
formation? If we admit the author's judg- 
ment, we ſhall have that very doctrine (with 
man more) expunged as an error, for the 
— renouncing of which the egſtern churcheg/ 
were totally extirpated, I mean the, divinity 
of the Son of God; for it is univerſally al- 
lowed that Arianiſin was the crime, which 
chiefly prevailed 3 dum and . 

their deſtruction. 


Plea III. © It is manifeſt, that before the 
&« reformation took place, the ſame argu- 
ments were then made uſe of, againſt any 
« innovations in religion that are now ; and 
« all alterations were as much declaimed 
* againſt“.“ 

Hence this writer means to infinuate, 
that as a reformation in religion was once 
made, againſt an unreaſonable oppoſition, 
and the church freed from its errors; a re- 
formation (however oppoſed): ought to be 


made 


PP. 19. | 2 P: g. 


made again: that is, there always may be 
a reformation of a reformation ; and becauſe' 
the church, at the time here mentioned, 
had many errors, and was cleared of them ; 
therefoge ſhe muſt have many more, and 
may be cleared of them again. Which is 

an excellent medium for proving that Mary 
Magdalen had fourteen devils ; and that be- 
cauſe ſeven were caſt out, ſeven more muſt 


have ſtaid behind. 


Pes IV, © If a ſtorm. ſhould ariſe (the 
0 church) may run a riſque of having that 
cc tree torn up by the roots, which might 


[49 ] 


&© have been ſaved by a little pruning .“ 


Whence is this ſtoxm to ariſe ? not from 
any Popiſh power ; becauſe then the moſt 
adviſeable method would be, not to lop and 
to prune, but to engraft freſh branches upon 
It is therefore to ariſe from 
the oppoſite point of the compaſs, the ſtrip- 
ping party ; and by the author's foretelling 


the old ſtock. 


4 


this ſtorm, he ſeems to have as formidable 
an idea of the Diſſenters, as if they were 


able to fly away with us in a whiclwind. 


How comes he to confeſs, that the very 


perſons, in whoſe behalf he fo ſtrongly 


H 


"© os 


pleads 


t 
pleads for a reformation, are a ſort of men, 
which will tear the tree up by the roots for 


us? The tree, I take for granted, is the 
Chriſtian faith at preſent growing in the 
church of England; and we are adviſed to 
prune it, in order to oblige thoſe, who (tho* 
a while ago they were ſet forth as poor and 
conſcientious) will, rather than fail, rear it 
1 by the roots. However, he ſeems to know 
his men, and gives us a pretty juſt charactet 
of them, by putting a little ſtorm and tem- 
peſt into their compoſition. But what can 
he mean by a little pruning ? for it is the 
deſign of his eſſay to ſet aſide the doctrine 
of the Trinity in Unity ; z and to recommend 
alteration of this nature, under the name 
f a little pruning, will be underſtood by 
every judicious reader as a moſt dangerous 
miſtake : for this doctrine, as hath been al- 
ready obſerved, is the roof of the Chriſtian 
religion ; and to prune a tree, by cutting 
up the root of it, is the way to make the 
branches, not ſhoot out and flouriſh, but 
wither and decay: and if this be our me- 
thod of pruning, we may bid defiance to 
the Ay of our adverſaries; for when his 
| tempeſtuons 


be, which go in thereat*, 
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tempeſtuous gentlemen come to rip and rend, 
there will be nothing leſt for them to do. 

Plea V. The moſt proper method that 
cc could be taken to render the church of 
« Treland truly catholic, would be——to 
te open the gates of its communion as wide 
« as was conſiſtent with the Goſpel of 
& Chriſt *. g 7”. | 

How wide the author thinks that to be, F 
cannot exactly be determined, till he ſpeaks 
z2ore explicitly: but we ought to be very 
cautious how we enter upon this widening 
ſcheme, for fear of making a fatal miſtake 
— for ftrait is the gate which leadeth unto 
life; as on the contrary, wide is the gate 
which leadeth to deſtruction, and many there 
It may be ſaid, 
without giving offence to any fincere be- 
liever of the churches of England and Ire- 
land, that if they were opened as wide as 
ſome affectedly- moderate and diſguiſed ſpi- 
rits among the Diſſenters would have them, 
they might pretty much reſemble thoſe de- 
{cribed by the poet, 


| The gates wide open flood, 
| That with extended wings a banner*d hoſt 


H-2 . Under 


* Ded. p. 62. Matth. vii. 13, 14. 
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Under ſpread enfigns marching, might paſi 
through © 
With borſe and chariots rank i in looſe 
array . 


What kind of army that is, which would 
march through the gates of our commu» 
nion, were they thus opened, may juſtly 
be «conceived by taking a review of that 
4 confuſed rout, Which, a little above a cen 
tury ago, when they were torn off theig 
hinges, marched into our churches, tore the 
ſacerdotal yeſtments, conyerted the pulpits 
and communion tables into butchers blocks 
and ſhambles, and then cavalcaded in triumph 
through our ſtreets with ſurplices over their 
coats, and tooting upon the broken pipes of 
organs, which they had chopt down with 
their pole-axes, At a time when one of 

- theſe mad proceſſions was making, after the 
demolition of a church, one of their com- 
manding . officers ſtaid behind, with a few 
choice friends, to chriſten his horſe in his 
own urine, which he had plentifully dif 
charged into the baptiſmal · font; and called 
Ru Ball Eſau, becauſe he was bairy *. 


nd 


'v Par. loſt. B. U. I. 884. Many ſhockin 
counts of this ſort are to be found in Fouis's Hiſtory. of the 
Pretended Saints, B. II. whence this is taken, 


| hated each other, Preſby 
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And can we think that men of this diſ- 
poſition would eyer live in peace and agree» 
ment, even ſuppoſing that the church of 
England was ſwept and garniſhed in the 
manner they deſire, with ſeven wicked ſpi- 
rits ready to receive them? No: diſſention 
is their profeſſion ; and if the church were 
ſwallowed up and loſt in their ſchiſm, they 
muſt then difſent from Diſſenters, rather 
than not diſſent at all: and this they cer» 
tainly would do; for it is ſaid of thoſe poor 
conſeientious men which were diſcharged for 
nonconformity, that even when they were 


uppermoſt, and had uſurped a tyrannical . 


dominion over the church, they mortally 
terians, Quakers, 
Anabaptiſts, and all the ſpawn of diſſention, 
even at this day preach with ſuch impla- 
cable animoſity againſt difſenting brethren 

of different denominations from themſelves, 
that it plainly appears they only want power 
to perſecute them. The Antitrinitarians 
of England were anathematized by thoſe of 
Poland *; and this is the compliment which 
molt heretics and ſeparatiſts are ready to pay 
each other, In one point indeed they all 
WH agree, 


* Leſiie, Thelog. works, fol. v. I. p. 220, 


1541 
agree, that Chrift is to be oppoſed, and his 
body, the church, torn in pieces; but they i © © 
„ re ready to cut one another's throats about 
the manner how ; which to thoſe who look 
On, 1s but a very bad recommendation of of 1 


— —— — - 


their cauſe. Therefore, in God's name, let that 
us keep where we are, and leave them to ſai 
themſelves ; let theſe ungodly men fall into © 
their own nets together, but let us ever be! 
eſcupe them. BF © 
Plea VI. The preface to our Book of bar 
Common Prayer declares, that © the parti- fs | 
e cular forms of divine worſhip, and the * 12 

* rites and ceremonies appointed to be uſed —— 


&« therein, being things in tbeir own nature 
« indifferent and alterable, and ſo acknow- ie) 
« ledged, it is but reaſonable, that upon | Mu 
« weighty and important confiderations, ac- 2 
© cording to the various exigencies of times 
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| ce and occafions, ſuch changes and alterations thol 
| 4 may be made therein, 48 to theſo that are wa; 
| & in place and authority ſhould, from time tq 1 
| * time, ſeem either neceſſary or expedient.” Wn 
This paſſage is taken by the eſſay- writer 1 

in as large and unlimited a ſenſe, as if thoſe agal 

pious men, who reviewed our excellent Li- preſ 

turgy, had thereby inſinuated a permiſſion = 


to 
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— nicles f agh ther 
in contained; according to-the various hu- 


mours of every age; or to alter the dod7rine 
of the Trinity, &c. in ſuch a manner, as 
that the Liturgy might always wear a garb 
ſuitable to the cut of the times. If they 
intended that a more reſtrained ſenſe ſhould 
be put upon their conceſſion, it will do him 
little or no ſervice; for it cannot in anx 
ſhape anſwer his purpoſe, or countenance 
his propoſed method of reformation, unleſs 
it be made to appear,. that by ſuch forms of - 
divine worſhip, rites, and ceremonies, as are 
in their own nature indifferent and alterable, 
they mean Creed, Articles, and all other 


| efſentials of the Liturgy ; ſince theſe are the 


points wherein he would contend for an al- 
teration. But this is ſuch an indulgence, as 
thoſe faithful and judicious men well knew 
they had neither. a right to grant, nor a 
liberty to accept of; and if they are per- 
mitted to ſpeak for themſelves, they will ſoon 
be cleared of the accuſation here brought 
againſt them. For nothing can more ex- 
preſſly ſet aſide ſuch a Latitudinarian accep- 
tation of their words, or more juſtly cha 
racterize all our reforming adventurers, than 


CET TT eee 4 ; 
the 
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the lines which immediately follow the 
above pallage, extracted from their Preface 
to the Book of Common Prayer. Their ob- 
ſervation is this, accordingly we find, that 
<..in the reigns of ſeveral Princes of bleſ- 
©. ſed memory ſince the reformation, the 
« church, upon juſt and weighty confidera- 
&.- tions, ber thereunto moving. hath yield - 
e edito make ſuch alterations in ſome par- 
&* ficulars, as in their reſpective times were 
thought convenient: yet /o, as that the 
% main body and eſſentials of it (as well in 
« the chiefe/t. materials, as in the frame and 
0 order thereof) have ſtill continued the 
«. fame unto this day; and do yet ſtand 
firm and unſhaken, notwithſtanding all 
© the vain attempts, and impetuous aſſaults 
«made againſt it, by ſuch men as are given 
to change, and have always diſcovered a 
greater regard to their own private fancies 
«- and-intereſts, than to that duty they owe 
«to the public. They likewiſe inform 
us,” that after the reſtoration, divers pam- 
<--phlets were publiſhed againſt the Book of 
<.: Common Prayer, by thoſe who under the 
* uſurped powers had made it their buſi- | 

% * to render the people diſaffected there · 


3 * . 


FE] 
10 unto 5 the old objections Were muſtered 


7 up, with the addition of ſome new ones, 
«yg make the number fwell.” And that 
at the time of their review, of che ſundry 
We alterations propoſed to ther,” they” te⸗ 

* jected all ſuch as were cither bf "danyetous 


1 e {as ſeeretly friking 


— 


at ſome 


liſhed doctrine, or laudable practice 
135 E Huren 0 England, or indeed of 
* the whole Catholic church of c ) of 
be elle, of no conſequence at all, but utterly 
* friyoloys.; and yan,” AS Namo 16 
$- 1 have been a þ prudent therefore 
not to have N 
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Ny 135,43 .mightadifingenuous Practice, 
yently, g be met. with, in, his book, 
—— Muſh, already have obſerved, 


and mise dre more, before I. have 
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"And how, after having den the very pe- 


culiar Faſt of his reaſonings againſt the ar- 
ticles gf faith eſtabliſhed (by the blefling of 
Goc in the church of England, we cannot 
be at a a lo to know what he means by that 
freedom a thinking, which he ſuppoſes to 
5 been promoted by the legiſlature, not 
| only fince the reformation, but even | fince the 
d., revolution? : and likewiſe what ſort of Prin 
9 they are, fi om whence ariſes chat air 
of triumph, with which he obſerves, that 
the eyes of mankind Babe (of late) been 
| 

gre ene. 8 I their eyes are Fury 
ide as 17 make them, inſtead | 0 truth, 


bh BRO ut the — err r of their 
JUICE enn 


own, imaginations, 5 ead of ſubmit- 

9 21 to e revela edn,” g re She Aba 

[- God is, bet ter chan ke 5 Flr toes 15 
would Pho þ e*f6r" thech, iE che y W 55 
blind. But T Hae wi an op into 
brethren and ern as Wh pete th 
many of them at leaſt Whatever — ta. 
be in time to come; are not yet 
that ; knowledge, and — anck Judt 
ment, is within the cott pafr of theilt — 
free and unreſtrained reaſon: aid, that ſuch 


8 a 
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a ſuggeſtion as this, may now, and always, 
be a ſander againſt the greater half of them, 
is all the harm I wiſh them, 


| We are now entering upon the work it- 
ſelf, the Eſſay on Spirit ; which, I preſume, 
is ſo called by the author, becauſe, in the 
beginning of this piece, he lays down a 
ſhort ſyſtem of metaphyſical ſpeculations, 
concerning the nature and eſſence of God, 
the Spirit of the world, or anima mundi, 
the operations and eſſence of the ſoul of 
man, together with the exiſtence and power 
of angels or created-ſpirits. But before he 
hath advanced many ſteps into this ſyſtem, 
he flies off into objections againſt the divi- 
nity of Cbriſt and the Holy Spirit; works 
up his own metaphyſical principles, with 
what is revealed in the Old and New Teſta- 
ment concerning them, and then cements 
the whole together with thoſe impure tradi- 
tions of the Rabbies, which originally made 
the word of God of none Met, and were | 
inſiſted upon by the Fews, after their di- 
ſperſion, on purpoſe to deface and ob- 
ſcure the doctrines of the primitive Chri- 3 
ſtian church. 


"NN 
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"i is not my intention to confront bis fy- 
ſtem with another of the like nature, or to 
launch out into any metaphyſical diſquiſi- 
tions upon theſe points; ſince to argue in 
this ſpeculative manner, and to proceed 
merely upon conjecture, is to fight as one 
that beateth the air; and inſtead of ſhewin; 8 
his errors, nothing could hereby be mani- 
feſted but my own weakneſs, enough of 
which may perhaps appear, without my 
diving into the cold obſcure of metaphyſits. 
I ſhall therefore meddle with this ſyſtem, 
no farther than as ig claſhes with revealed 
truths, and ſhall remark, as T go along, Bis 
abuſe of Heathen learning, and miſapplica- 
Lion of che holy ſcriptures; in doing which, 
we ſhall find that his ſpeculations, altho 
they appear in a modern garb, are very an- 
cient, fince they may plainly be traced up 
to their origin, Gentile philoſophy. 

If, in the courſe of theſe remarks, 1 
ſhould ſometimes be obſcure and immetho- 
dical, I hope it will be chiefly owing to the 
author's leſs perſpicuous manner of treating 
his ſubject: for when I peruſe his bock, 1 

confeſs myſelf often puzzled to perceive the 


connection; and his arguments are fre- 
quently 


16 J 
quantly fo diſperſed, that it is no eaſy mat- 
ter to collect them. However, that I may 
the more readily be underſtood, I ſhall di- 
vide my reply into ſeveral chapters: the 
fr/t of which ſhall comprehend his notions 
concerning the nature and eſſence of God, 
the Spirit of the univerſe, and the human 
ſoul— the ſecond, thoſe relating to the ex- 
iſtence and power of created ſpirits— the 
third, his objections againſt the divinity of 
the Son—the fourth, bis objeCtions againſt 
that of the Holy Spiri:.— the fifth, the ex- 
tent and validity of his conclufion—— the 
fixth, his enquiry into the ſentiments of the 
primitive Fathers the ſeventh, his miſap- 
plication of the Heathen Trinities — the 

eighth and laſt, his remarks upon the Atha: 
ae. and Nicene Creeds. 
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:T.muſt kin us Serie fc” to ſee the 
= firſt. ſcene. of this ef/ay open with an 
| L./ atheiſt giving his definition of God; that i is, 
7 "mor of what he Was pleaſed to aſſume for the 
ſupreme Governor of the univerſe. For the 
author tells us, The opinion of Spinoſa 
e was, that there is no other ſubſtance in 
* nature but God: that modes cannot ſub- 
« ſiſt, or be conceived, without a ſubſtance : 
< that there is nothing i in nature, but modes 
< and ſubſtances: and that therefore every 
<« thing muſt be conceived as ſubſiſting in 
« God*.” By which, if I am ſo happy 
as to underſtand him, he means —— that as 
there is nothing in nature but modes, or va- 
rious manifeſtations of impreſſed action; 
and as theſe modes cannot ſubſiſt without a 
ſubſtance, therefore all the motion or action 
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which appears in nature, muſt proceed from 
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the intimate preſence of Co i ſubſlance ex- 
Fa pang the univerfe , Which opi- 
ion of Spindſa; hath always been allowed 
to terminate in arbeiſm ; becauſe I purſued, 
it proves that the univerſal ſubſtance of ha- 


ture, animated I by a concomitant: inteMis ; 
gence, is Gol: EY ſubſtarte being vo. 


thing. more than Thanitmäts mntter, and the 
Modes therein Sbfervable e ing to material 
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and introduced only thoſe of being and ex- 44 
i/tence : but as he would be underſtood to fre 
mean the fame thing by all of them, we 


2. * 


have his own authority for ſuhſtitutigg one 
for the other as we think proper; and then 
his paraphraſe upon % uu 0 wy Will be, 

I am he that /ub/iHs; as if there were no 
other ſubfance but God.” He adds, that 
from this paſſage it probably was, that 
* Plato borrowed his notion of the name 
* of God, when he aſſerted that the word 
* f, ee, is ſolely applicable to the nature 
* of God. And from him it probably was, 
tc that the word «, bau art, was written on 


© the door of the Delpbic temple*.” But 


the originaF text can, I apprehend, afford 
no room either for this comment, or for 
introducing theſe Heathen parallels. It is 
TR WR ce, where the Hebrew root of 
the verb w, I am, is MN novan zo be; 
from whence is plainly derived the word 
mm Jebouab, which when given under a 
paraphraſe, doth not comparatively denote 
the only being or ſubſtance, but ſtrictly and 
properly, Him which was, and is, and is to 


come ; and W the /e/f-exi/tence or er. 
ſential 
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Fo eternity of the divine nature, as diſ- 
tinguiſhed from created Beings, which have 
a beginning a parte ante, and a dependent 
Emes a parte poſt. 

As for the ſpeculations of Plato, &c. con- 
n their falſe God, it is impoſſible to 
make them ſquare rightly with the inſpired 
appellations of the true; and ſuch autho- 
rities being extremely vague and uncertain, 
will at any rate do tbe author's cauſe no ſer- 
vice; for it is by no means clear that Plato 

A og aſſerts that the word «5-1 is ſolely applicable to 

A 4 the divine nature; ſince he alſo aſſerts, that 

it is applicable to the eſſence of the human 

ſoul f. And moreover, while Plato tells us 
< {> 2 hat o wy (or as he hath it in the neuter gen- 

_ wt er To oy) is the only Being that exe; his 

fs 0/> ſcholar Ariftotle holds that it is the only 

0 Being which is abſtracted from exiſtence, 

"ob does not exiſt. Thoſe who are 

2 * Fond of ſuch contradictions, may enjoy them 
whole and entire if they pleaſe ; but when 

they are introduced. to the depravation of 
any ſacred truth, we muſt then be obliged 
(whether it be. civil or not) to drive them 
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The author next conſiders God as the 
firſt cauſe, and argues thus —“ The con- 


ſciouſneſs of my own exiſtence neceſſarily N 
leads to a fir? cauſe, which firſt cauſe / 


* can only be one, becauſe two firſt cauſes 7744.2. 
© are a contradiction in terms.” And this e b . Yo 


argument 1s uſhered in with the following 
caution, © I hope I cannot be thought ſo 
* abſurd or fo impious, as to imagine that 
* there are more Gods than one *,” By 
which he ſeems to accuſe the orthodox with 
abſurdity and impiety; and to ſuppoſe, that 
becauſe they maintain a plurality of Perſons 
in the unity of the eſſence, they imagine 
that there are more Gods than one; that is, 
more Jebovabs or ſelfexiſtent Beings. But 
what if this very abſurdity and impiety is 
to be found in that author, who here ſeems 
ſo expreſly to declare againſt it? And this 
I think, is the true ſtate of the caſe; for it 
is his opinion, that the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, are "three I ze Beings, abſolutely __ 
dine from each other; but at the ſame 


— — — — an it 


time he owns very freely (as we ſhall ſee 


hereafter) that the name Jebovab is applied 7 5 


to all of them: and, therefore, according 
22 Xx 
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iii. 14. 1 AM THAT 1 AM, he muſt hold 


[61 _ 
to the allowed interpretation of that word, 
which conveys the ſame ſenſe with Exod. 


2 three ſeparate ſelf-exiftent Beings, which is 
as flat a contradiftion as three firſt cauſes. 
Io allow that the only name of God which 
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implies /elf-exiſtence, is applied to the ſe- 
cond and third perſons of the Trinity; and 
then to argue that they are not coeter- 
nal with the firſt ; if it was not wicked, 
would in a learned man be an unpardonable 
blunder. | 

Now we are upon the ſubje& of ſe]f-ex- 
iftence, it will be proper to note that Chriſt 
(on more occaſions than one) aſſumes this 
undiſputed characteriſtic of eſſential divinity. 


deſcribing his own exiſtence by the perma- 
nent preſent, expreſſive of that mode of 
exiſtence, which can only be conceived o 
the ſupreme God or firſt cauſe. The com- 
ment of Lucas Brugenſis upon this expreſ- 
ſion is—Non dicit eram, fed s un, ut note! 
conſtantem ipſius, et immobilem æternita- 
tem b. 


But 


d See Pols in loc. 
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. © (Chriſt) the work of God, or 
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But as concerning the firft cauſe, the au- 
thor affirms, that © every thing which ex- 
iſts beſides that, which way ſoever it is 
« brought into being, whether it be begor- 
teten, emanated, created, or "ſpoken forth, 
<« it muſt proceed from, and owe its exiſt- 
« ence to the WILL as well as power of 
« that firſt cauſe,” And to make this ap- 
pear plauſible, he adds, in a note, the 
opinion of Athanaſius, who (as he tells us) 


* acknowleges it to be impious to ſay that 


« God the Father was neceſlitated to act. 


NIE 24 » 


Spirit are the firſt c | cauſe; | 


— „ 
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“ even when he begat the Son; and allows oY 


. 7 


« alſo that "neither the Son nor the Holy 5 we 


but the Tater gw 4 
« "alone, and. that the Sons and Holy Spirit 


&« were both cauſed i. How ſtudiouſly G - 


doth he in all this avoid the word creature / 


though he takes care to expreſs the ſame 
thing in other words, as the Arians always 


did: for which reaſon, Athana/ius in that 


very page l, to part of which the author 
refers us, thus appeals to his readers— 
<« How manifeſt is their crafty ambiguity | 


740 derile- 
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&« deviſe other modes of ſpeech, introdu- 
« cing the term wiLL, and ſaying, that un- 
< leſs he exiſted by by the will of God, God 
« was neceſſitated to have a Son againſt his 
te mill. But (adds he) ye impious men, 
«© which pervert every thing for the ſake of 
* your hereſy, who' pretends to aſcribe ne- 
* ceflity to God?” And this is his method 
of acknowledging it to be impious to ſay, that 
God the Father was neceſſitated to act; which 
expreſſion, as it ſtands together with the 
context, appears in a light extremely diffe- 
rent from what it does in the author's refe- 
rence to it. Fg. 
Tis true, Athanaſius ag peak of - thi 
Father as a cauſe, but not in the author's 
"ſenſe of a firt- cauſe. ' © He begers the Son 
* (faith he) and ſends forth the Spirit, and, 
I therefore, we call the Father a cauſe! ; 5 
7 | | meaning only that the firſt perſon of the Tri- 
; . 1 1 nity is a cauſe, with reſpect to that office 
WL 5 he hath taken upon himſelf in the economy 
ef 0 it1 of man's redemption ; in which ſenſe, he 
of [1 is not a natural, but an ceconomical cauſe. 
However, as there is no undoubted war- 
rant 
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rant of holy ſcripture for the terms cauſa 
and cauſatus; I think, indeed, Athanaſius 
might as well have ſpared them, for they 
tend to no edification, and muſt, if they 
fall into bad hands, terminate in preſump- 
tion. 

From page 8 to p. 12. of the eſay, we 
have an account of a ſpiritual power an- 
nexed to inanimate matter. I will extract, 
from this part of his theory, ſuch paſſages 
as will enable us to form a judgment of it.— 
* When we ſee a ſtone deſcend to the 
e ground—the cauſe of that motion muſt - 
<< be ſome ſpirit or other—fince as nothing 
© can att where it is not, that power 
* whereby any body continues in motion, 
eis as much the effect of ſome concomitant 
« ſpirit, as the power which firſt put it in 
© motion®,—* The tendency of one body 
© towards another, is from the attractive 
tc force of ſome ſpirit, which attractive 
te power, being in proportion to the quan- 
« tity of matter, makes the difference of 
« weight or gravity in bodies“. —“ Every 
ec particle of active or attractive matter muſt 
* be directed in its motions by ſome ſprrzt, 
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E united to that matter, which may have 


« juſt ſuch a quantity of intellect commu- 
eren to it by its creator, as will enable 
* it to perform thoſe functions which are 

* affigned it, in order to carry on the gene- 

ce ral economy of the univerſe *?” This is 
very old philoſophy; for the ſame ſp:r:t or 
ſpirits which are here affigned by the author 
as the cauſes of motion, were in great repute 
with the moſt ancient heathens ; but with 
this difference, they ſuppoſed this ſpirit to 
be a material or corporeal one, endued with 
intelligence ; whereas his is nothing but 
mere unembodied intelle&, inhering not in 
any material agent, which is the cauſe of 
motion, but in the moved body itſelf. 

This intelligent ſpirit, by which we are 
to underſtand the ætber, or mixture of air 
and light expanded through the whole folar 
ſyſtem, is the Athene, called by Atbenagoras 
nenne Sia male dingt, A mind or intel- 
left pervading all things: which fame Athe- 
ne or Minerva, was no other than the active 
power of the ſun's rays, or of the zther dit- 
fuſed every way from his orb, as Macrobius 


delivers it from Porphyry, who affirmed 


that 
o P. 11. 
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73 J. 
that Minerva was the power of the fun, 
which (beſides its wonderful effects upon ina- 
nimate bodies) even communicates prudence and 
intelligence to the human mind v. The ſame 
thing we learn from Jamblicbus, concerning 
the Egyptian deity, Neith or Neithas, namely, 


that it was Sz De unxo yr. ot oA TEU 


xoowe, the name of a God which pervades all 
nature. And Tatian accuſes the Greeks 
with idolatry, for worſhipping se d 
TY b Sac, a SPIRIT which pervades 
matter*, But as there is ſuch ſuperabund- 
ant evidence to prove that the moſt ancient 
heathens aſſigned the direction of all effects 
to an etherial ſpirit, endued with intelli- 
gence; I miſt not drop the ſubject, with- 
out producing a little more of it. The au- 


thor of the book de Diæta (ſuppoſed to be 
Hippocrates, though ſome think it more an- 


cient) deſcribes this ſubtile agent under the 
character of etherial ire Which ſilently 
and imperceptibly governs and diſpoſes 
all nature. In this is life, ſenſe, pru- 
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* dence, the power of increaſe, motion, Af AO 
* diminution, alteration, ſleep, vigilance ; / 7 2 
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r and it doth with an inceſſant activity di- 
: « rect all things both in the earth and in 
2. £04 6... the airy regions.“ The ancient philoſo- 
Natur phers, according to Cicero, divided nature 
Ee, into two parts, one of which was active 
= the other paſſive.” . Theſe they ſubdivided 
"ll into the four elements; of which, air and 
| | fire have the power of moving and of actu- 
ating, while the others, earth and water, 
% ( are paſſive and diſpoſed to receive their im- 
preſſions . With all this, the igneus vigor, 
77 gs or. ſpiritus intus alens of Virgil, and the in- 
| tellectual ſpirit of our author (though, in- 
4 deed, he does not ſeem to underſtand it) 
perfectly agree. 
And here, if by the Way, I may be per- 


mitted to give my opinion, I cannot but 


| 
i PP, „think that the heathen ſages, bating their 
i 2, it. F ;  atheiſtical com mpliment o of intelligence, talk 
l = very rationally of this powerful agent the 
Wi 2 i, ether; which, if conſidered. as an inferior 
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i 2 or Tecond cauſe, under the direction of the 
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i ſupreme, and purſued in this ſenſe, might, 
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[ 75] | ee H 2 
di- perhaps, open no unentertaining ſcene of / 116 e843, 


1 in natural | philoſophy ; "or at leaſt ſerve to di- 
ofſo- Mlncidate and explain the hints which Sir Iſaac 
ture ¶ Newton” hath dropt concerning the power 
tive and ſufficiency of a material cauſe (deſcribed 


ded by him as a ſubtile medium, or ætber ſubti- - 4} 
and lis) which hints, as it is obſerved by his in- as” : 7 
ctu-genious commentator — Pemberton 5 are 2 * 1 x 
wer WMwor thy of himſelf. © 5 

im- We find this t and its operations, 

gor traced in brief by the author through the 4 _- 
e in- whole creation, under the name of inſtingcßz ung 


in-; It is by inſtintt (ſays this philsſopher)/ 
1 it) that the minuteſt particles of matter attract 


This reaſoning, when the order of it is in- 
verted, will ſtand thus The birds of the 
air and the beaſts of the field (Which are 


(what we call) inſtin# ; and, the ore, 
F | L 2 8 Ph 
v Qpt. Qu. 21. * Pemb. View, Intr. p. 22. 4 


« ox fepel each other: it is by infint? that 
per- the flower of the field 1s directed in throw- 
but ing forth its leaves and its flowers, and 
in forming its fruit in due ſeaſon: it is by 
inſtinct that the birds of the air build 
« their neſts; and the beaſts of the field 
provide for themſelves and their young?. A 
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72 N the flowers of the field (Which are inani- 
d 4. mate) grow by inſlintt ; and, conſequently, 
, all inanimate matter, attracis, and repels by 


ae inſtinct. 
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But the operations and effects of this i in- 
ſinct, may ſerve as a key, which will help 


us to diſcover what that agent really is, that 


is here diſguiſed under 2 term never before 
applied to it. He obſerves, that it is the 


- ſame inſtinct, which enables the beaſts, &c- 


to provide for themſelves, and the flower to 
throw forth its leaves, and form its fruit: 
therefore this in/iin& is what the heathens 


Called the ſoul. of the world, and I find it 


—— A A. 


commented upon nearly in the ſame. words 


—Hac igitur eſt ANIME MUNDI' natura et 


. Gignitas—+que calo ignes accendit, aera ac 


mare luce aftuque replet atque attollit, terras 


 ANIMALIBUS/ PLANTISQUE, fa&cundat, tel- 


lurem denigue alternd in avum vice nunc 


pPruinis, nunc FLORIBUS, VESTIT*, Or if 
We have a mind to take it from Macrobius, 
it will be ſtill more expreſs—FLORUM He- 
5 cies bic Dzvs (s0L ſc.) inſeminat, progene- 


rat, fovet, nutrit, maturatque. In like 


manner according to the true and proper 


| ſenſe 
* Vallin. in Both. Lib, 3. p. 144. » Sat, L. 1 c. 17. 
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1 * 
ſenſe of this affair, we read, , 


ſcripture, of the precious things put forth by, 


the Moon, and of the tender graſs, which 
ſpringeth up from the earth, by clear ſhining 
after rain. So that the author's account 
of :n/tznd?, brings us back again to the Athene 
of Famblichus, and the virtus ſol of Deer: 
phyry. | 

He, moreover, proceeds ſo far as to thick 


that © all created ſpirits may owe the li⸗ 


cc mits of their exiſtence, and the; extent of 


60 their faculties to matter : : — that the 


* fame ſpirit, which when cloathed with 


t one {et of material organs, is only capable 


«* of exerting its intelligence in the perform- 


4 ing of attraction and repulſion, and when 
jarring elements meet, Gc. breaks forth 
“in thunder, lightning, and earthquakes 
4 (elo 16NEs accendit) may when united 
« td a different ſet, of a more delicate con- 
« texture, be enabled to think and reaſon, 


tion 


, 


1 Fo 


« and when agitated with, anger, to break 
« forth in quarrels, contention, and wars.“ 


Hence it will follow, | that the ſoul of a © 


— — — 


paſſionate” man, and the ſoul of pants, 4 


— 


are in nature the ſame ; 3 only the one is 
chathed © 


"> Deir; xxxtti; 14.) =** 2 Sam, xxiil, 4 P. 24, 250 
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4 a; aburben with charcoal and ſolphur, the i 


/ N 9 other with fleſh and blood; and the ſame 
ſoul that operates in a blaſt of air, which 
17 drives impettouſly forward, and throws 
down every thing which oppoſes its courſe, 
may afterwards operate in the body of a ty- 

rant, and tear up kingdoms by the roots. 

But there is another very ſhocking conſe - 

; quence which will naturally flow from this 

; principle; for if the ſame ſpirit which per= 
forms only the offices of attraction and re- 
ES pation in i inanimate bodies, may, when uni- 


ted to à different ſet of organs, be capable 


of thibught: and reafoning ; ; then, vice verſa, 
the lame ſpitit, which when united to the 
body of 4 man, is capable of Thought and 


7” 
* 


be capable of 'extrting its intellig gence, only 
| dou "the performance of attraction and "Tepul- 


fon; Which at once deſtroys the immor. 
tality of the ſoul, "introducing © us at the 


4 ſame time to the doctrine of tranſmigration 


5 in its loweſt ſenſe, and to all the j Jargon of 
N. 


the Egyptians about the revolution of the 
forms. But God forbid that any man, who 
profeſſes himſelf a Chri/{;an, ſhould be ſpoiled 

himſelf, 


\- reaſon, may when that ſet of organs! is diſ- 
ſolved, be united to an inatiimate boch, and 


%S , 


wWw a FP 
* * 


Fe, 
himſelf, and endeavour to /þo:/ others, with 
ſuch deteſtable phrloophy. and vain deceit as 
this! | 

How irreligious and unphiloſophical is 
it to talk of. intelle&* in thunder and ligbt- 
ning! when all theſe natural operations are 


performed by the mechanical agency of the 


air or æther, under the direction of God; 
for ſo we find them repreſented in holy 
writ— p ZI 127 AHERES dederum 
vocum, as Pagninus renders it, or, as the 


Engliſh verſion hath it Te AIR thundered, 
and THINE arrows (the ſhafts of lightning 


directed by the hand of the Almighty) went 
abroad*.., There is, in this place, no men- 


tion of any ſpiritual agency, but that of the | 
ſupreme Being ; nor of any ſecondary ethci-- 22 ond 


ents, but the azr and combuſtible exhala- | _ C 
tions; the former of which is not an intel- 


ligent but a mechanical cauſe; the latter are 
—— — 
. 2 * 2 
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materials for it to work upon. 
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So likewiſe as to the affair of vegeta tion,; 


a plant we perceive will not grow without 
the 


© Cornelius Agrippa in his occult Philoſophy mentions nine 


orders of Devils; the ſixth of which was called the powers of 


the air, theſe are very buſy in thunder and Hebtning, and their 
prince is called Mirixim. See Le Grand's Body of Phil. p. 89. 
fol, Pal. Ixxvyii. 17. 
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"= 
the agency of air and Hgbt (that is, beat the 
neceſſary effect of fire or light) whereas, if 


cit this operation was performed by the active 


power of any Hiri reſiding in the plant, 


then it ſhould continue to extract its nutri- 


_ 


any mechanical inſtrument, which is utterly 


4 # 


ment from the earth in which it is ſet, and 
to flouriſh without the external agency of 


ATT! Hcontradicted by experience. 


- 


8 


1 
0 h A 


ks 


** 


But, to be no longer ſerious upon ſuch a 
very odd ſubject, I ſhall (for the humour of 
the thing) allow that there are ſpirits or in- 
telligencies reſiding in all bodies, wherein 
we diſcern any active or attractive power; 


and that we may hear how this philoſophy 


will ſound, I ſhall attempt to account for, 


in the author's ſtile, the wonderful effects 
of the loadſtone. In the had/tone then, there 


are two poles, one of which attrads, the 
other repels ; and fince a ſpirit which hath 
the operation of attraction aſſigned to it, 
always attracts as a neceſſary agents and that 
which hath the operation of repulſion aſ- 
figned to it, always repels*, there muſt in 
a loadſtone be two ſpirits, ſitting back to 


back upon the two poles, one performing 


its 
8 P. 11. b Bid. 


[8] 


its office of attraction, and pulling the needle 
towards it, the other that of repulſion, and * 
driving it off, When the poles are inverted, 


or the attracting one changed (as it may be) 
into the repelling and vice verſd; the two 


ſpirits have agreed to change places; and 
when by re or the ſtroke of an hammer, 
either a loadſtone or magnetie piece of iron 


loſes its attracting and repelling power, the 


ſpirits are both of them either burnt out, 


and expire in a blue vapour (as a philoſopher 


once . ſaid, who. obſerved this n 
or knocked on the head. 


He hath likewiſe philoſophiſed much on 


. 


the operations, and on the eſſence of tje 


human ſoul; but in his reaſonings u upon the 


former, he ſeems greatly to have miſtaken 
the meaning, not only of Plato, but alſo of 


St. Paul, For, having obſerved, that the 


human mind is forced to be at the trouble 
of comparing the propoſitions, which re- 
te ſult from the agreement or diſagreement 


« f our ideas, in order to arrive at truth: 


e hence it is, ſays he, that Plato ſpeaking 
« of human abilities in the inveſtigation of 


<<. truth, calls it bebolding things in the gloſs 


1 I | 


1 In Phed, 
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F reaſon; which he explains by faying, 
et that as thoſe who contemplate an eclipſe 


* of the fun, hoſe the fight of it, unleſs they 
©« are ſo careful as to view its reflection in 


water; fo the eye of an human ſpirit is 
too weak to find out truth, unleſs it looks 
at it thro' the medium of reaſon ; which 
St. Paul alſo calls*, ſeeing through a glaſs 
6 darkly? * 


Plato does not here diſcourſe about com- 


# "paring propoſitions, that is, about (Aoy1ouG.) * 
Lo od \reafoning; but (>0y0) the reaſons of tetreſtrial 


things, or things which are not; and in- 


forms us, that by attending properly to them, 
"we may thence infer the reaſons of the (ra- 
ole) things which really ARE, as for exam- 
ple, by obſerving nature, it appears that no 


quality can poſſibly admit its contrary. Fire, 


© © the effence of which is heat, cannot become 
14-2914, and yet continue to be fire ; therefore, 


the ſoul; the eſſence of which is Ife, can- 


Fl e 1 admit its contrary, deatb. 


F/T 1 
2} 


to the ſimilitude which Socrates makes 
* to illuſtrate this his plan of enquiry, 
the Auer hath not rightly underſtood it. 


For, fays he, any who contemplate an 


0 « eclipſe 
* 1 Cor. xiii. 12, U” Eſſay, p. 20, 21. 
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« eclipſe of the ſun, boſe ſight of it, unleſs 
they are ſo careful as to view its reflexion 
« in water ;” whereas Plato has it thus — 
« unleſs they view the image of the ſun in 
tt water, or ſome ſuch thing, they loſe (not 
the fight of the ſun) but their own eye- 
a. Jab, ” by, gazing attentively upon an ob- 
ject brighter than it can bear ®. That is, 
the mind, by contemplating too cloſely the 
T% oy, and endeavouring by its own in- 
ternal energy to behold them as they are in 
themſelves, will be dazzled, and ſtupifi- 
ed; but by having recourſe, to ſenſible ob- 


jects, it may there contemplate the images | 


of them, n * in the leaſt Mo 


paired. ., * 
Let us next examine Fer St. Paul, 


— — ſpeaks of ſceing thraugh 4 glaſs 


| darkly, hath, any vie w to the comparing of 


pr opoftions. The Gr eek is, Gew 2&8 


apn 0; coor ps & airy 471, Tore d Tpogwmoy fe 
1G. pom. Now (in this life) we ſee, 


through 4 glaſs (or mirror) by an enigma; 
but then face to face, Wherein he certainly . 
alludes to the manner in which we are 
obliged to attain to all our knowledge of 

M 2 - .. things 


* Ainddugaras vag Tov e T ohh v, tan wy & vdr. 
n rn TOWTW oαοννντν,, Im dib abr. Phæd. 9. 48. 
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things ſpiritual or inviſible, that is, by 
- uſing the creation as a mirror in which to 
behold them ; fer, as he obſerves in an- 
2 << other place, zhe inviſible things of God are 
/ * clearly ſeen from the creation of the world, 
L e being underſtood by the things which bre 
Us [1-44 7 made. The whole natural world, through- 
B i. 7 out the ſacred oracles, is referred to as a- 
| ” figure of the ſpiritual; inſtances of which 
it would be endleſs to produce : but as my 
meaning may not be ſufficiently clear and 
explicit without a few, it may readily be 
/ . | remembered, that the power and glory of 
he 4 12 is ſet forth in the operations of the 
{/-,, viſible /ight or fun*—his efficacy in rai/ing 
2 the dead, by the dew which cauſes the graſs 
| Tong forth from the earth »— the dif- 
| ference between 4 corru ptible and incorrup- 
tible body, by earthly ſubſtances and the 
lights of the firmament ?— the efficacy of 
the Holy Spirit in cleanſing and purifying 
the ſoul, by water which cleanſeth the 
body the hidden wanna or inviſible Bread 
ef Tife, by natural bread, which ſupports 
the body, Sc. Se. Here are vi/ibles ſub- 
ſtituted 


ld . John viii. 12. © If. xxvi. 19. 


-'P 1 Cor. xv. 38. & /eq. I 4 John vii, 38, 39. 1 Cor, 
vi. 11. Tit. ili. 5. | 


851 

ſtituted all the way inſtead of invifithes ; 2 
becauſe as all our ideas enter by the ſenſes,” © © 
it is impoſſible for us to form any notion of fo 4 
the latter, but by viewing them through the WY 7 7 4 
medium of the former. "ACA Of 2 

To repreſent things ſpiritual under 35 e. 
figures of things corporeal, is (according to 0 | 
the ſeripture. uſage of the word) to ſpekk 
by an ænigma; and to attend properly to . = 
this method of conveying knowledge, is 1 A 
underſtand a proverb and the interpretation 
of it, the words of the wiſe and their (airiy- 2 
ne) riddles or divine allegories ; wherein 
one thing obvious to ſenſe is expreſſed, and 
another, beyond the reach of ſenſe, intended 
and underſtood, _ ,. i 

The whole meaning therefore of St. Paut's. "Pa 
expreſſion, as I humbly conceive, is this— 2 AH 
all ſpiritual truths are ſituated as it were 
above or behind us, out of our ſight; while 
the glaſs of the creation lies before us, and © 
therein we ſee them by a faint reflexion: 
but-in another life, when the ſoul ſhall be 
perfected, and the body glorified, we ſhall 
then ſee; them no longer by reflexion, but 
face to face ; that is, we ſhall then receive, 

1 41 * not 
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not the reflected but the dire& rays, which 
ifſue forth. from them. YM 

But we are now going. to conſider ſome 
operations of the ſoul, infinitely more groſs 
than thoſe of thinking and reaſoning : for, 
in the author's opinion, „e it is the ſame 


&« wiſe agent which operates in the digeſtion 


ID or, oo — 


* of our food, and that enables us to put in 


| bY ent! 
| 2 Na « execution the directions « of our will *.” 


—_— — 2 — N 


111 is not my province to explain the Whole 
proceſs" of | digeſtion, &c. nor would the 
har Ta of this work air of the attempt: 
" bat; I think, the Chymiſts are pretty gene- 
"rally agreed, that all digeſtion | is rea 
5 the agency of fire or bat“; and. Dr. 
| Keil; in his excellent little compendium of 
anatomy, accounts for this operation by the 
force of ſteam; which amounts to the very 
fame thing? His 1 are theſs —« This 


"08 Sonn is wuch e by the 7m- 
f petus Which the beat” of the fiomach 

te gives to the particle es of the fluid; J 10 

4 does tliis heat promote digeftion only thus, 

% but likewiſe by rärefying the alf con- 
* tained in the * off Fur food, which 


9012 Lat oy burſts 
10r1P, 22. See Dr. Friend's Chym, Led. p. 103. 
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ch « burſts its parts aſunder *.” Air and fire 
are material and mechanical agents : whe- 

ther they are ue ones or not, I leave 4 

my learned readers to judge for themſelves. Boles 
However, thus much may be ſaid for te 


author, that in this opinion he doth not 
ſtand ſingle, ſince moſt of the ancient Gen- 
tile philoſophers ate on his ſide. Their opiW?Wꝰt/ 
nions are collected by Manaſſeb Ben Iſrael— 7 
« Hipparchus thought that the ſoul was 
\'*©. compoſed of fire; Anaximenes, Anara- | 
* goras, Diogenes Cynicus, and Critias main= © Af 
te tained, that it was air. Others again | | 
ee contended, that it was a mixture of air 

e and fire, as Epicurus. Others affirmed, /,\. i 
«| that it was a thin ſpirit diffuſed through "+ // ; 
« the whole body, as Hippocrates Cm 
« Heraclitus Ponticus ſaid that the ſoul is 

« light*.” With ſome, or with all of 4, |, 
theſe, the author muſt concur in ſentiment, -_ * 
when he refers the operations of the mate- 

rial or animal ſpirit to the eſſence of te 
immortal and immaterial, which is altoge- Ao ASE : 
ther diſtin& from it. | 


4 AL 


F Wy 
WM 
» 


| 
The | 
* Anat. abride'd, p. 41. u» De Reſur. Mort. Hb. I. 
| chap. 8.— the ſame collection, with ſeveral additions to the 0 ' 
_ ſame purpoſe, is to be nſet with in Mucrvbin in Somn. Scip. 

lib. I. chap. 14. fb 4 
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The Chevalier Ramſay is pleaſed to ſay, 


7 ſpirit, and the animal foul or etherial 
2 " | 4 e body that they conſidered the one as the 
wy mos « ſource of our thoughts, the other as the 
| 7 . cauſe of our motions v. But I could wiſh, 
ö 4 that this learned man had been a little more 
8 expreſs in his evidence for the truth of this 
diſtinction. It is, to be ſure, highly ra- 

tional to ſuppoſe that there is an animal 

ſoul or etherial fluid diffuſed through the 

body; and this agent bids the faireſt for 

| ſupplying us with an eaſy and natural ſolu- 
tion of muſcular motion: but after what 
TO manner the i or intellectual ſpirit makes 
its impreſſions upon this, ſo as to cauſe it 
to exert its influence, muſt always remain a 

ſecret, 

| When the eſay-writer imputes theſe me- 


chanical operations of the material A 


1 — 


3 ct; * w Theol. of the ancients, p. 40, 41. 


a remarkable paſſage to our purpoſe-— Adjicere jam liceret 

„ > nonnulla de ſpiritu quodam ſubtiliſſimo, cujus vi & actionibus 
* Le ſenſatio omnis excitatur, & membra animalium ad volun- 
7 tatem moventur, vibrationibus ſcilicet hujus fpiritus ad cere- 

brum & cerebro in * propag atis. r Schol. 

} RH, gen. ad fin. 


+ — » 


ö Sk the Pythagoreans © always diſtinguiſhed 
5 * between the underſtanding or the pure 


to, 


* Sir Iſaac Newton was plainly of this opinion, and has 


\ Which ariſe from the ſtomach, and oppreſs < f * | 


11 
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to, what he calls, a wiſe agent, he ecke t. to * 
confirm his hypetbefis by this commom ob 
ſervation, that © when the belly is full, 64. , 
* bones would be at reſt 5 which (ſays he). 1 27 A 
« ſeems entirely owing to this, that the ſpi- man 
«* rit, being unmoleſted with human cogi-. 
ce tations, and its attendance upon our will, 
* may be more ar leiſure to purſue thoſe 
% operations, which are immediately neceſ- 
% ſary towards our preſeryation?.” So then, 
there are upon this occaſion no dull fumes 


the ſenſory: no; the ſpirit is ſo much taken .'; ..+C 
up with its natural functions of digeſtion, . W164 2 
concoction, ſeparation, &c. that it is too buſy”: 
to think or reaſon, He might have added, 
as a collateral proof, that when a man takes | 
phyſic, and the foul is exerciſing its purga . 
tive faculty, he is then leſs able to ſtudy, < . 
read, or meditate : which may be eaſily ace 
counted for upon his principles; thou gg 
phyſicians indeed are ſo impertinent as to 
fay, that ſuch an indiſpoſition is entirely Kai 4 
owing to a relaxation of the whole frame, 5 | 
which forbids any intenſe application of te 
bodily __ | N, 


Tas; As 


| 
| 
| 
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As 1 have now finiſhed: my firſt chapter, 
J think it neceſſary to obſerve, that this 
head of the efay we have hitherto been 


upon, is entitled by the author, The doc- 


trine of the Trinity confidered in the light of 
nature and reaſon, becauſe, unleſs the reader 
were reminded of it, he might not ſo rea- 
dily perceive any connection between that 
facred doctrine, and theſe philoſophical ſpe- 
culations. 


CHA P. II. 
. The ae and power of created Pirits, 


&« 1, HERE ſeems to be no contra- 
co diction (ſays the author) in ſup- 
« poſing that God might communicate ſo 
* much power to one of his own creatures, 
© of a more exalted nature than man, as to 
te enable him to create inferior beings, and 
« frame a world of his own*.” This is 
introduced, I preſume, in order to prepare 
us for conceiving, that Chrif# may be a 
Creator, and yet notwithſtanding this, be 


himſelf 


* 
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himſelf a creature; which, in effect, was 
the hereſy of Carpocrates, who affirmed that 
angels were the creators of the world *. But 
by a Creator, the Chriſtian world hath al- 


ways underſtood a fir/t cauſe : and if there > 
are more. Creators than one, there are more PL 


firſt. cauſes than one. So. that the author /. 
hath hereby entangled himſelf in a contra- 
diction, which, a. while ago, he ſeemed to 
hold in the very utmoſt contempt. And 
farther, if God may give this power to one 
creature, becauſe: there is no contradiction in 
it (which, by the way, is ſuch a. turn of 
arguing as will run us upon everlaſting ſup- 
poſitions) then he may, for the ſame reaſon, 
communicate this power to any or to all of 


thoſe, ſpirits he hath given being to. So, 


that we are like to have a ſtrange confuſed 
multitude of Creators, which it muſt; be 
blaſphemy to mention, or even to think of: 


but I am obliged to take that dirty road the 


author leads me; and if I am not fo ſuc- 

ceſsful as to turn him out of it, I may poſ- 
ſibly prevent others from ſtriking into it. 

II. He goes on—-* We cannot ſay, but 

* that ſome ſpirits may be furniſhed with 

N 2 ce bodies 


* O & Kaproxgarr; Aſyines Tv xoous Inpiecys; ,, Prot. 


' Aibanaſ, Orat, II. contr. Arian, 
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&« bodies of fo delicate a texture, that they 
* may cloathe themſelves with light, as it 
e were with a garment, may make the clouds 
«* their chariot, and walk upon the wings of 
« the wind*.” We have no right to infer 
any ſuch thing from a deſcription, meant 
only of the ſupreme God: for to Him it is, 
that he Pſalmiſt in the preceding verſe ad- 
dreſſes himſelf— Bleſs tbe Lord (MW NR) 
© e O my ſoul: O Loxp my Gop, thou art be- 
come exceeding glorious, &c. As the ſupreme 
God is moſt indiſputably here denominated 
by the word Jehovah, it argues a great de- 
gree of preſumption in the author to rob 
him of the context, and apply it to created 
ſpirits, without being able, or even at- 
tempting, to produce any reaſon or autho- 
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rity for fo doing. 

III. And again—* That no worlds, fil- ao 
« Jed with intelligent ſpirits, were created d 
* till about 6000 years ago; about which * 
« time, both reaſon and revelation agree, * 
<«« that this ball of earth began to revolve N 
* about the ſun, is a thought unworthy of th 
«a philoſopher ©.” Reafon, to be ſure, th 
hath many proofs that the world was creat- 7 


| ed 


P. 28. P. 30. 


1931 
ed juſt about 6000 years ago; the firſt and S 
moſt ſtriking of which is, that it cannot 
prove it to have been created at all. For 2 
Aristotle maintained that it was eternal*; 
and even though he had received ſome obb?ꝛ' 
ſcure account of the world's creation by WL 
tradition, abſolutely rejected it as abſurd and 4 
incredible: and Ariſtotle is, I think, allow- 
ed to have been a perfect maſter of reaſon, 
But how doth revelation agree, that this 
ball of earth began to revolve about the 
ſan? If the author can ſhew where the 
ſeripture aſſerts the revolution of the earth, 
he hath an opportunity of ſettling a contro- 
verſy, which hath long diſtreſſed the learned 
world with regard to the ſacred philoſophy. 
IV. After he has ſuppoſed, that a creature 
may be a Creator, purely becauſe it is 0 
contradiction; he paſſes on to that rule or 
dominion over the earth, and the ſeveral na- 
tions of it, with which he imagines the 
angels to be inveſted. In relation to which, 
he firſt ſuits himſelf with an opinion from 
the heathens, and then attempts to make 
the ſcripture. perfectly comformable to it. 
The Pagan notion of this matter, as deli- 
vered 


# Gale's Court of the Gent. P. II. B. 6. ch. f. 
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vered by the Eſay-writer, is as ſollows:— 
«« Heſjod;, one of the fuſt heathen authors 
© extant, ſuppoſeth myriads of inviſible ſpi- 
ge rits cloathed in air, attending upon this. 
4 terreſtrial globe, and employed as angels, 

that is, meſſengers, between the great God 
c and mankind, obſerving their actions, and 


e reporting them to Jupiter. And Plato 


ſays ', © that Saturn well knowing there was 
<« no man who could have abſolute empire 
<« over others, without abandoning himſelf 


© to all. kinds of violence and injuſtice, ſub 


* jected the nations to dæmons or intelligent 
«* ſpirits, as their lords and governors ... 

As this gentleman does, for the moſt 
part, give a lame and imperfect account: of 
every thing, it will be proper to examine 
more particularly into the nature of theſe! 
dæmons: this done, it will be very clear, 


that there neither is, nor can be, any re- 


ſemblance or ſimilitude between them, and! 
the miniſtring ſpirits of the true God, men- 
tion'd in holy ſcripture. 7 

- Heficd tells us, that © the race of men 
„ Which lived in peace and ſecurity in the 
te golden age under the reign: of Saturn, 
c were, 


© Plato de Leg. lib. 4, £ 3" 
en 
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« were, when they died (upon the expira- 
« tion of that happy age) ordained by the 
«© wile counſel of Jupiter to be demons, 
* which go to and fro about the earth 
te clothed in air, obſerving the good and 
te evil actions of men s. The demons 
therefore, or myriads of invifible ſpirits which 
Hejiod ſuppoſeth, are nothing more than the 


2 


departed ſcult of men, cloathed in air: as for 
their being angels or meſſengers between the Aon 
great god (that is, the heathen Jupiter) u 
and mankind, he ſays nothing about it. . * * | 
But there happens to be a very bootable C. . $o 


ACA 


contradiction, as to this affair, between? 5 5 | 
Plato and Hefiod : the one ſuppoſeth theſe © co — 
demons to have been appointed by Saturn, bo 
that is, during the time of the golden ape ; 
becauſe his adminiſtration and the golden 
age expired together : the other maintains, 
that they were ordained by Jupiter, who, 
as it is well known, did not begin his reign, 
till he had firſt caſtrated and dethroned his 
father Saturn, 

Another account of theſe beings, given 
more at large, is to be found in Apuleius, 
which I ſhall contract into as ſmall a com- 


Sh paſs, 
5 Hefiod, Ezy. lib. I. I. 108, Sc. 
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paſs, as can conveniently be done, and ſet it 
te There are certain middle powers 
e (between the gods and men, that is) which 
« are divine: theſe the Greeks call demons, 
by whom, as Plato ſuppoſes, all the mi- 


YM . racles of magicians are. performed, - and 
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„ the various ſigns, ſuch as appear in the 


<« entrails of beaſts, the flaſhings of lighten- 
« ing, Cc. by which we foretel future 
events, are regulated; for it is not worth 
* the while of the Dii ſuper: to condeſcend 
* to ſuch offices as theſe. They have bodies 
e ſo exactly balanced, that they are neither 
« too light nor too heavy; for were they 
6 too light, they might mount upwards, 
« and fly off into the more remote etherial 
“ ſpaces; were they too heavy, they might 
e then take the lower road, and be preci- 
e pitated into the infernal regions.” The 
argument, made uſe of by Apuleius, to 
prove the exiſtence of theſe airy demons, 
is ſomething curious: For as there are 
animals which inhabit the earth, others 
* which live in water, and others again, as 
c Ariſtotle contends, in fire ; therefore, ar- 
“ gues he, it is abſurd to ſuppoſe that the 
« element of a air Is left deſolate, and with- 
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eternal, and the air (of which according 
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* out its proper inhabitants generated in it: 
« as for birds, they are more properly to 
ec be eſteemed terreſtrial animals b.“ 

Such is the nature of demons, as de- 
ſcribed by the Heathens, who believed in, 
and worſhipped this tribe, only becauſe they nxt 
thought the matter of the univerſe to be 


ö {4.4 


. ” * 


to them the human ſoul was a part) divine ** | 14 
and intelligent. Whether there is any G Bog 2 
ſemblance between theſe and the e. 4 
ſpirits mentioned in the holy ſcripture, wil! 
appear when we conſider, that the former 
depend upon the matter of this ſyſtem _— 
their exiſtence, and hover continually in 

the air; the latter were in being before it, 

and dwell in the preſence of God. We 
ſhould likewiſe remember the promiſe of 
Cbrift, that at the reſurre#ion we ſhall be 
as the angels of God which are in heaven; ©, |, ,- 
and if by heaven is meant the material beun- | 
ven, or expanſe filled with ſpirits, then our 
reſidence. is to be as theirs is, in the air, 
which is every way impoſſible. For at the 
laſt day, the heavens, or expanſe; (eſteemed 
divine and intelligent by its infatuated vo- 


.0 taries) | 
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- taries) ſhall paſs away with à great noiſe, 
cond the elements ſhall melt with fervent beat; 
the earth alſo, and the works that are bored, 
be burnt up k. 

V. But we ought to enquire, how the 
Heutlent can poſſibly be qualified to give 
any evidence worth our notice upon this 
point? The opinion of the Efſay-writer is, 
that “the Greeks, it is certain, and Plato 


in particular, borrowed many of their 


<« theological ſentiments from the Hebrews z 


tt among whom this; of a number of in- 


t viſible ſpirits attending upon this globe 
5, of earth, and preſiding over ſtates and 
*© kingdoms, was certainly one .“ The 
infinite diſparity between the two accounts 
of theſe ſpirits, as given, on the one hand, 
by the heathen philoſophers, and, on the 
other, by the ſcripture,” ſhould; I think, 
ſeem entirely to preclude any ſuch ſappeſi- 


tion. But what Hebrews does the author here 


mean? not the modern. Jeus, for they bor- 
rowed from the Greeks, and corrupted their 
own. theology, by heathen philoſophy. If 
he means the ancient Hebrews, they muſt 
have bern ſo very ancient, that none of their 
ſentiments 
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1991 

ſentiments are to be found but in the early 
parts of the ſcripture - hiſtory. For the 
Greeks received moſt of their knowledge, 
and indeed all their ancient theology, from 
the Phenicians; being deſcended from thoſe 
Canaanites which in the time of Joſbua in- 

nabited Aſa, who afterwards were called 
Phanicians, and ſpread themſelves from Afia 
into Africa, and from thence into Greece; 
Ttah, &c. 

Hence came that knowledge which the 
Greeks had of writing or letters, from Cad. 


CaDoM, the Eaſt u, = the land of Canaan; 
from whence the 3 had driven them. 
And this indeed they clearly confeſs, by 
calling this Cadmus a Pbænican, and their 
letters Soli, the Phænician things a, as 
being abſolutely. of Phænician or ori 
origin. 

All their el ſentiments of this 2, £- 
early date, were certainly derived from tho 9 
Canaanites; and the very higheſt of them fiene Hf 
muſt founder, in that idolatry, by adhering A oo 
to which, the inhabitants of the land of 
Canaan, had filled up the meaſare of their 
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iniquities, and were deſtroyed or extermi- 
nated by the armies of the living God. 
As for any ſentiments of Phenician the- 
ology, borrowed. and picked up by Plato 
in his travels, he himſelf is not very clear 
concerning them. He calls them Pbænician 
and Syrian fables, and declares that they 
were amopiiTot, unſpeakable, that is, (as the 


learned Gale very judiciouſly comments) be- 


cauſe he ngither underſtood, nor could expreſs 
the mind thereof *®. Now theſe muſt have 
been either portions of the pure ſcripture, 
or Fewiſh comments upon the ſcripture—if 


they were the former, the original of them 


muſt be found in the Bible; if they were 
the latter, it is moſt likely they were im- 
pute forgeries ; becauſe ever from the Baby- 
loniſh captivity, to the coming of Chrift, 
they grew daily more and more ignorant, 
in proportion as oral tradition prevailed, and 
the plain word of ſcripture was thereby cor- 
rupted. In either caſe: Plato confeſſes that 
he did not underſtand them, and therefore 
not much can be gather'd from them. As 
to the affair of dæmons or intelligent | ſpirits, 
im particular, Plato expreſſes himfelf ſo clear- 
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if * 
1 ly upon this, and withal ſo differently from 
the ſcripture, that we may fairly conclude, 


that this ſentiment was e not borrow- 
ed from thence. 


However, upon the whole I will confeſs 

(and it muſt be confeſſed) that ſome articles // 
in the theology of the Pagans, were origi- eee 
nally of Hebrew, that is, of divine extrac-,/, e & 
tion: but then they are ſo deſperately man- 
gled, ſo altered to the purpoſes of heatheniſm, 

and turned into the channel of idolatry ; 

that to think of truly explaining any myſte- 

rious doctrine of the ſcriptures by theſe 

ethnic perverſions of it, would be no leſs 
abſurd,” than to ſearch for the true ſenſe of 

Virgil, in Mr. Corton's Traveſtie, 

'VI. We now pals on to the ſcripture itſelf; , 3 7 

from whence the author hath extracted ſe- "0 e 
veral paſſages, in proof of this his doctrine, Me: "I 
of a number of inviſible ſpirits attending 80% Ae, | 
e upon this globe of earth, and preſiding 2 99 
« over ſtates and kingdoms: whether theſe , | 
proofs have any relation to the point in | 
hand, will appear upon an examination, of .4 
them. | ; 
I. The firſt is, the text of Deut. xxxii. 8. 
as rendered by the LXX — When the Moſt 
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High divided to the nations their inheritance, 
. when be * parated the ſons of Adam, be ſet 
de la the bounds of the nations according to. the 
0 number of the angels of God?. The words 
1 which the LXX have moſt unaccountably 
tranſlated by a Nye Yru, angels of God, are, 
1 1 In the Hebrew original, 2NW 132, children 
hs 0 of Iſrael, with which our author is ſo fair 
| 2 as to acknowledge, that the rendering. of 
the LXX does not exa&#ly, agree. I need 
not therefore deſcend to any critical exami- 
nation of this matter, till he can ſhew us, 
either that „Ne“ 122 is equivalent to TD 
Suu, or that the authority of the LXX is 
ſuperior to that of the Hebre text. . 
2. The ſecond is the following paſſage 
from the wiſdom of Sirach For in tbe 
Ne r uiviſion of the nations of the whole earth, 
"VV; Sad ſet 4 ruler (or governing angel, fays the 
ut bor) over. every people; but Iſrael is the 
Lord's portion d. In the firſt place, this 18 
an apocryphal book of ſcripture, which the 
church doth not apply to eftabli iſh any doc- 
trine” 3 and! in the ſecond place, the origi- 
nal word, which he renders by, governing 

angel, is nothing more than nue , 4 
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trader or bead of a nation; and yet, two 
pages after this, he boldly refers to this me- 


taphraſa, as if it were a true and undiſputed 


| conſtruction. 4 


3. What adds $0, Gall; weight with 
« him in this affair, is an expreſlibn made 
< uſe of by St. Paul, Heb, ii. 5. where, 
sſpeaking of "the ſecond coming of our 
« Saviour, in a ſtate manifeſtly ſuperior to 
angels, he ſays, for unto the angels hath 


ie be not put in ſubjection the urid to come, 


e which we ſpeak. Whence it ſeems to 
d appcar that it was St. Paul's: opinion, 
te chat this preſent world had been put in 
H ſubjection to angels? No ſuch thing 
can appear, becauſe, in the laſt verſe of the 
preceding chapter, St. Pauli aſſerts the very 
contrary, and informs us, that che angels 
—_ War ane WR fo miniſten 


8 | Ven 


—— is . d. Xvi. near 50 thus by the LN 
in _ ſcnſe, And in this very book of Ecclefafticus,, 
word myvpuare- ſignifies a naſter or ruler — not an Ber 

one, becauſe certain moral directions are given him for- his 

viour; Ch. xxxii, 1. or, as ſome copies have it, ch. xu 
the title of. which 1 is—eveps NY Sprau). 


How comes the author to confeſs that the ſtate of CA 9-4 


is man Juperior: to angels ? for we know of no intellecs; 


tual , beings, but Ged, angels, and men; and as angels are 
ſuperior to men, and Chriſt ſuperior to both, he muſt, ac 4 


cording to this conceſſion, be God. v P. 36, fy 
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for them, who ſhall be heirs of ſalvation. If 
therefore all of them, which have any in- 
tercourſe with the earth, are appointed: only 
to miniſter or ſerve, they are not appointed 
to rule or have dominion ; unleſs it can be 
proved, by ſome unintelligible ſubtilties, that 
a perſon by being miniſter'd unto, is put into 
ſubjection; which, I muſt Tg to be 
impoſhble, ' 

4. This opinion is nc hs St. 
Jude — for ſays he, Aſyiavs Te Tvs un 
1 THpnIoavTss My Sαπνεπτανπο⏑’ apyyy, amK ang" 
% AirovT%s Y 4d 10% oα fp, &c. The an- 
10 gels which kept not their principalities with 
«due care, but neglected their proper pro- 
e vinces, he (God) hath reſerved in ever- 
0 laſting chains under darkneſs.” This is 
the author's tranſlation, and he aſſerts, that 
the verſe "ought to be ſo tranſlated vi 
His earneſt deſire of obſcuring the doctrine 
of the bleſſed Trinity, leads him into per- 
petual miſtakes; for, a more erroneous tran- 
lation than this, was ſurely never offered 
by any man of learning in the world. 7, 
He is pleaſed to render apynr, principalities, 


and ouenTnpior, provinces, in the plural, when 


the 
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the original words are both ſingular; which 
makes a great difference. 2. The word 
9p2;2 cannot relate to any principality which 
the fallen angels once had over the earth, 
and forfeited by a neglect of their duty; 
becauſe after their fall, they till preſerve 
their title of apyz.— for, faith St. Paul, we 
<ore/tle not againſt Lal. and blood, but againſt 
principalities, Nes. 3. The words i- 
onurrapter, Cannot ſignify, their proper pro- 
vince, that is, a nation over which an angel 
had the government, becauſe o oy never 
ſignifies any thing but an habitation or dwel- 
ling-place and to render it as the author 
does, is as unſcholar-like a piece of criti- 
ciſm, as if he had aſſerted, that when 
Strabo calls Athens the ovgay onxampor, he 
means that it was. the place, in which wiſe 
men were governing angels. 4. The dwel- 
ling of thoſe angels which St. Jude ſpeaks 
of, could not have been any nations or 
provinces upon earth, becauſe the angels 
which: fell, fell from heaven—How art thou 
fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, ſon of the 
morning! . 5, When they were caſt down 
from this their 10 eſtate and dwelling, 
P the 
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the earth was not created; for the fall of 
the angels was a circumſtance which muſt 


have happened before the world; becauſe, 


as ſoon as the world was created, there was 
A devil ready to tempt and deſtroy mankind, 
So that u 1pon the whole, if he had main- 
tained the very contrary, and afferted, not 
that ahgels were degraded from the direc- 
tion of any provinces upon earth, but that 
they aſſumed their-propet provinces in con- 


ſequence of their degradation, he would 


have been much nearer the truth: for thoſt 
evil ſpirits with whom! woe are in a ſtate of 


_ warfare, are called x50 H oρſopes rulers of 


this world®; and the devil himſelf is called 
the prince f this world.” He is alſo termed 
the prince f the power of the air; and thoſt 


evil ſpirits, the miniſters of his ſubtile and 
deſtructive wiles, which hover in that ele- 


ment, like active and ſharj -fighted birds of 
ptey, are the Demons"the author ehdens 
vours to obtrude upon us from the hea 
thens, as beneficent miniſters of the Al- 
mighty. 

F. „The prophet Daniel declares, tit 
6 the angel Gabriel * touched him and 
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te ſpoken to him, ſaid, that he was come fo 
te make bim under/tand what ſhould befal 
te bis people in the latter days, and that he 
«© would have come ſooner, but that the 
e prince (or ruling, or governing angel) of 
* the kingdom of Perſia, withſtood bim one 
« and twenty days, till Michael one of the 
ce chief princes, or as the Hebrew expreſſeth 
« it, the FIRST PRINCE came to help bim. 
It is wrong to ſuppoſe that the prophet Da- 
nel, when he ſpeaks (by the information 
of the angel) concerning the princes of Per- 
fie and Gracia, means (according to the 
author's metaphraſe) governing angels: ſince 
it is plain, that he frequently refers to the 
then condition of thoſe kingdoms, and 
propheſies concerning the changes of the 
Perſian and Gracian empires; wherein, 
amongſt the affairs of other princes, he al- 
ludes to thoſe of Alexander and Darius Co- 
domannus *; ſo that if the prophecy of Da- 
niel be interpreted throughout according to 
this new plan, the battle of Arbela will ap- 
pear to have been no other than the battle 
of the angels; we may, therefore, fairly 

PF. give 


* Eſey p. 45. Dan. x. 13. ee Mattbiee Hiſt, Quat. 
Monarch. p. 118, Cc. p. 302. Cc. 


„ 
give up all that he hath advanced upon the 
prophecy of Daniel; but before we diſmiſs 
it, it will be proper to obviate what he has 
offered about Michael, one of the chief princes, 
or the firſt prince: by which, and by an- 


other expreſſion in the ſame prophecy— 


M1cnarrL the great prince, which jtandeth 
for the children of Iſrael—he thinks it is in- 
timated that as inferior angels were appointed 
to rule over other nations, ſo he was com- 


miſſioned by God to rule over 1/rael. 


He ſuppoſes all along that Michael is the 
ſame perſon with Chriſt; which I readily 
grant, and will give my reaſons for grant- 


ing this, though he hath not given his for 


ſuppoſing it. After which (though this 
ſubject more properly belongs to my next 
chapter) it ſhall be ſhewn, that Michael is 


not a created angel, and that he had not 
the direction of Iſrael) as the author aſſerts 
aſigned him by the Moſt High, as the por- 


tion of his inheritance. 


Firſt then, I am to ſhew that Michael 


and Chriſt are one and the ſame perſon, 


There is no evidence, throughout the 
whole ſcripture, for a plurality of archan- 


gels: 
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gels: we hear only of one, who is apywy 
r (for ſuch the word is, when given 
at length) the bead, or ruler of the angels, 
he whom the angels were commanded 70 
worſhip, as being his creatures and ſervants. 
And theſe angels, which in the book of 
Revelation, are called the angels of Michael, 
are likewiſe ſaid to be the angels of Chriſt; 
for, the Son of Man (as he himſelf hath 
aſſured us) ſhall come, in the glory of the Fa- 


tber, with ulis holy angels“; and again, the 


Son of Man all ſend forth, at the end of 
the world, His angels. Therefore, as the 
angels have but one ruler, and are ſaid to be 


the angels of Micbael, and of the Son of 


Man, it neceſſarily follows, that Michael 
and the Son of Man are one and the ſame 
perſon. The ſame concluſion will follow, 
upon a compariſon of the two following 
texts. The Lord himſelf ſhall deſcend from 
heaven with a ſhout, with the voice of the 
archangel, &c*. which voice of the arch- 
angel is elſewhere ſaid to be the voice of the 
Son of Man Fur the hour is coming, in the 

which, 

4 Matt. xvi. 27. Bid. xii. 41. 1 Theſſf. iy. 16. 
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which, all they that are in the graves, ſhall 
hear 1s vaice, and come forth s. 

And thus is this matter rightly underſtood 
by the very learned and pious Fobn Gregory, 
where, ſpeaking of that voice, which ſhall 
awake the dead, he ſays, nor ſhall it be 
ce the voice of a God, and not of a man; 
& it ſhall be an human voice, for by the 
ce archangel we are to mean the Son of Man, 
for the hour is coming, &c b.“ 

The ſecond propoſition I am to make 
good is, that Michael is not a created angel, 
The only paſſage wherein he is menti- 
oned under the character of the archangel, 
is to be found in the epiſtle of St. Jude—v. 
9. Michael the archangel, when contending 


with the devil, be diſputed about the body of 


Moſes, durſt not (or was not bold to) bring 
againſt him a railing accuſation, but ſaid, 
the Lord rebuke thee. Now if we turn to the 
prophecy of Zechariah, it will appear, that 
he who ſpake theſe words to the devil, as 
referred to by St. Jude, is there expreſily 
characterized as a perſon of Jehovah. And 
1 9 me, ſays the prophet, Jeſbua 
8 flanding 


Z John v. 25, 27, 28. b Pofth, Works, part 2. p. 62. 
i Ch. iii. 12, 
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flanding before the anGEL or THE Lox; 


and Satan flanding at his right hand to refs, 9 
him, and the Lord ſaid unto Satan, the 
Lord rebuke' thee; where the word tranſ- 
lated, the Lord, is in both places Jehovah. 
As Michael, therefore, hath that name ap- 
plied him, which without all controverſy 
denotes ſe/f-exi/tence, he cannot be a created 
angel, Nothing but an unreaſonable pre- 
judice to mere ſounds, can diſpoſe us to 
think, that becauſe he is deſcribed as the 
archangel or prince of the angelic hoſt, he is 
therefore of the number with thoſe Beings, 
of whom he is the head and ruler; ſince the 
very ſame turn of argument will prove that 
becauſe. God is called the king of kings, or 
Cbriſt the prince of the kings of the earth*, 

he is therefore the chief of earthly atio- 
narchs, and nothing more. 


To what hath been ſaid in relation to this 
ſocond particulzr, it may farther be added, 
that the ſame hoſt of celeſtial beings are' 
called, not only the angels of Michael and 
of the Sor of Man, but alſo the angels of 
God the Father“: from which intercom- 
| munity 

* Rev. i. 5. Agxuv rn Baginwn Ths us. | Rev. iii. 5. 
Luk, xii, 8, Heb. i. 6, 
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munity of appropriation I infer (and, I own, 
I do not ſee what can invalidate the infe- 
rence) that as Mzchael and Chriſt appear from 
hence to be the fame perſon, ſo it muſt alſo 
appear that Chr:i/# partakes of the ſame di- 
vine eſſence with God the Father, and is 
his co- qual in majeſty, power, and domi- 
nion. | 

It is in the next place to be ſhewn, that 


Cbriſt under the names of Michael, Fehovab, 


or the great prince which ſtandeth for the 
children Iſrael, had not * the care of that 
“ nation afſigned to him by the Moſt High,” 
as the portion of his inheritance ; which 
propoſition is by the Eſſay writer held in the 
affirmative , and a great part of his work 
reſts upon the ſuppoſed truth of it. 
But if Chriſt, as the guide and protector 
of the children of Mrael, was himſelf the 
A High, it muſt carry with it a ſelf- con- 
tradiction to ſay, that he had the care of 
that people 4/igned to him, as the portion 
of his inheritance, by the Me High. St. 
Paul obſerves, that ſome of the 1/raelites 
were deſtroyed in the wilderneſs, becauſe 
they tempted CHRIS T, which the divinely 

inſpired 

= See Eſſay, P. 34, 45, 47, 48. 1 Cor. x. 9. 


o/litcs 


auſe 
nely 
Ired 
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inſpired Pſalmi/t expreſſes by ſaying, that 
they tempted the MosT HI Goo © 

Ard again, it is certain that the kingdom 
of T/rael, was not, according to the author's 
ſenſe of the thing, aſſigned to Chriſt the ſe- 
cond perſon of the Trinity, as to its guar- 
dian angel, becauſe this very ſame kingdom 
is alſo appropriated to the Holy Spirit: for 
the prophet David in his /af# prophetic 


words, thus deſcribes or entitles the divine 


Perſon, to whom he owed his inſpiration— 
The SPIRIT or THE LoRDpake by me——the 
Gop or ISRAEL ſaid, &c, 

We have now gone through all the argue 
ments by which this angelic ſyſtem of go- 
vernment, framed purely for the fake of 
ranking Chriſt with created angels, is ſup- 
ported. The author of them thinks they 
have given him a ſufficient warrant for ſet- 
ting down the following concluſion — It 
&« js manifeſt, that, according to the ſcrip- 
te tures of the Old-teſtament,” (he ſhould 
have added © and of the New,” ſince two of 
his arguments out of five are taken from it) 
« angels were appointed to preſide over 
“ people and nations upon earth ?.“ Not 


1 quite 
© Pal, Ixxviii. 56, conf, Exod: xvii. 2,7, PP. 47. 
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quite ſo manifeſt, T 1 think; from the fore- 
going premiſes, which for our ſatisfaction 
we will, by recapitulating, take a ſhort 
review of. The firſt is, a verſion of the 
EXX, which ſtrongly ſavours of traditional 
Fadaiſm, and contradicts the Hebrew text · 
2. A quotation from an apocryphal book, 
wherein the word myvuerS. is tranſlated, 
governing angel. 3. An expreſſion of St. 
Paul, relating to the other world. 4. The 
fall of angels before the world, alluded to by 
St. Jude. 5. The mentign rede of human 
princes by the prophet "Daniel, 


CHAP III. 


* hai eint the divinity of Chriſt 
anſwered. 


ot 
5 


T is high time for me to inform my 

reader that I have hitherto omitted to take 
notice of the Feroiſh evidence, alledged 
every now and then by the author in ſup- 
port of his opinions; and evidence in plenty 
he might have collected from Jewiſb wri- 
ters, if it were poſſible for his opinions to 


be 
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be ten times worſe than they really are. If 
their teſtimony were of any avail again/t 
the truth, Dr. Middleton would have ſtood 
a much fairer chance than he did, for ſhew- 
ing that the whole /aw of Moſes was a mere 
human fiction, artfully framed by a cunning 
fellow, well verſed in the wi/dom of Egypt, 
to keep a ſuperſtitious and filly PRE? under 
proper regulations 1. 

Our author “ chuſes to lay bake his 
reader the opinion of the moſt ſenſible 


et and learned among the ancient - Jews, as 


« he finds it very Judiciouſly collected by 
« Euſebius biſhop of Czſarea in Paleſtine, 
* who muſt be allowed to be a tolerable 
e judge, becauſe he lived amongſt them in 
* the land of Judæa. What is it, that 
we muſt allow him to be a Yolerable judge 
of ? that the opinions he hath collected were 
really Jewiſh? no body denies it. But as 
Euſebius did not flouriſh till towards the 
latter end of the third century, when the 


Jes had been for three hundred years em- 


ployed in evading the true ſenſe of the ſcrip- 
tures, in order to baffle and defeat the fol- 


Q 2 lowers 


* See his quotations from Foſephus cont, App. and Philo 
de exitu—in his defence of the latter, &c. p. 27; 41. P. 40. 
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lowers of Jeſus; how can it be expected 
that their impure comments ſhould breathe 
the uncorrupt fpirit of chriſtianity ? Theſe 
are the men, whom he- gravely dignifies, 
in his title page, with the appellation of 
ancient Hebrews, that is, modern Jews, who 
had endeavoured to their utmoſt ſo to infect 
that air the Chriſtians were to breathe in, as 
to breed a peſtilence amongſt them. Nay» 
the author himſelf, to the utter ruin of his 
whole ſcheme, as far as the Jews are con- 
cerned in it, confeſſes that ever . ſince the 
* coming of our Saviour, not being wil- 
< ling to abide by the expoſitions given to 
cc the Old-teſtament, they ran into number- 
c leſs abſurd contrivances of expounding the 
«ſcriptures according to hidden and caba- 
< liſtical meanings, of their own deviſing*, 
But theſe, he obſerves, were the more 
modern Jews ; that is, to uſe his own words, 
all the Jews who lived“ ſince the coming 
tc of our Saviour” were modern; and pray 
then, what ſort of Jews muſt thoſe have 
been, among/t which Euſebius lived? for if 
they commenced abſurd and modern upon 
our Saviour's coming, how is it poſſible for 
them 
P. 39, 40. 


„ 
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them to be ſenſible and ancient, three hun- 
dred years after it? As it appears that the 
author contradicts himſelf, I will ſhew that 
the Jeus do the ſame, and then fairly diſ- 
miſs them. 


At page 41, we find a quotation from 
Euſebius, which extends nearly throughout 
three pages, the concluſion of which runs 
thus—“ All the Hebrew divines, after that 
* God, who is over all, and after his firſt- 


born Wiſdom, pay divine worſhip to the 


'** third and holy power, which they call 
* the Holy Spirit.” But what authority 
have theſe Hebrew divines for ſaying, that 
adoration is to be paid to the firſt- born Wiſ- 
dom, AFTER that God who is over, all; 


when a little backwarder in the ſame quota- 


tion, they confeſs, that this firſt-begotten 
of the Father far exceeds all created beings ? 


The plain alternative is this, he is either a 
created being, or the ſelf-exiſtent God; but 


he cannot be a created being, becauſe he 


far exceeds all created beings; if ſo, divine 
worſhip is not to be paid to him after, or 
in ſubordination to the Father, but upon an 
equality with him, 


Again, 
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Again, he tells us, that © the Jews made 
« 4 ſecond eſſence of the Logos, which was 
* begotten by the fi cauſe; and Philo 
« Judæus calls the Lagos (Jeuſep S. Fe G.) 
« a ſecond God, in whoſe image man was 
« created*,” It ſeems that all the Hebrew 
divines agree in theſe matters, and make the 


Logos a ſecondary God, one who is to receive 


a ſort of divine adoration, inferior to that 


paid to God, who is over all. Now, I have 
the authority of a Jew for affirming, that 


all the Hebrew, divines maintain the very 
contrary, and confeſs that the Logos, or ſe- 


cond perſon of the Frinity, under another 


name, that of the redeeming angel, is ſtrictly 


and properly to be eſteemed zhe very God. 


For rabb: Moſes thus gives his opinion con- 
cerning the divine perſon, who appeared to 
Toſhua under an human ſhape, as captain 


of the Lord's hoſt : This angel,” ſays the 


above-named Hebrew divine, © is the An- 


« gel-Redeemer, who in Exod. xxxiii. 14. 
&« js called the face of God; but the face of 


God ſignifies GOD HIMSELF, as ALL IN- 


* TERPRETERS confeſs; of this ſame angel 
"+ 
Þ it 


. 43. 
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te it is ſaid, my name (the incommunicable 
t name Jehovah) is in bim *. | 

As there can be no perfect coincidence 
between the preſent Jeriſh plan, and the 
Chriſtian, the only poſſible uſe that can be 
made of their writings is, to extract ſuch 
parts of them, as contradict the apoſtate 
ſcheme, and to turn their own weapons 
backward upon themſelves ; which defign 
hath been admirably well executed by the 
deeply learned Ray mund Martini, in his Pu- 
gro Fi dei; Who by ſearching with indefati- 
gable labour into all the combined efforts of 
this Hnagogue of Satan“, hath ſet forth an 
whole volume of their unguarded conceſ- 
ſions, which as oft as they are pointed to- 


ward the main body of their deteſtable fic- 


tions, muſt, like a ſcorpion ſtriking itſelf 
to death with its own ſting, give ſo many 
mortal wounds to the general ſtrain of their 
extravagant interpretations. 


We know, that in the time of our bleſſed 
Saviour, the ſcribes and lawyers among the 


Jews, 


u Iſte angelus eſt argelus Redemptor, qui eft facies Dei. 
Exod. xxxiii, 14. Atqui facies Dei ſigniſicat irs uu DEUMy 
ut fatentur omNEzs interpretes. De hoc dicitur, omen meu 
in eo eft.—Ciced by Fagius, upon Fob. v. 14- Rev. ii. 
9- and iii. 9. 
| 2 
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Fews, who ought to have been, men in- 
ſtruted, by the ſacred oracles, into the king- 
dom of God, had taken away the hey of know- 
lege; and it is no where recorded, that from 
that day to this they ever returned it. Nay, | 
ever from that time forwards, they grew 1 

, continually worſe and worſe, as to their 5 
knowledge of the holy ſcripture; which they t 
ſearched only to pervert; and being inſti- { 
gated by. the moſt infernal malice againſt. t 
Him, inſtead of whom they had deſired a T 
murderer to be releaſed unto them, fell into E 
as great a degree of blindneſs as thoſe men t. 
of Sodom, who wearied themſelves to find the 1. 
door of the houſe, with the deſperate reſo- 
lution of affronting the divine perſons in- 
cloſed: within it. And though to us, who 
enter in by Cbriſt, the way, the Zruth, and 
the life, the ſcripture is clear and open; yet 
to them it is as faſt ſhut and cloſed, as that 
den into which the prophet Daniel was caſt, 
with a ſtone laid upon the mouth of it, 
and ſealed with the ſignet of heaven: nor 
hath the purpoſe of the king yet been changed 


eoncerning them. 9 


Whatever therefore Philo and his bre- v 
thren may have been pleaſed to utter, about ſic 


the 
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the ſecond cauſe, the moſt ancient of angels, 
the guardian of Iſrael, and the archangel 
ſubhiſting with many names—away with it 
all ; let it return to the place from whence 
it came; and as a final anſwer to the author 
upon this head, and to caution my reader 
againſt that traſh of Judaiſm, with which 
the Eſſay on ſpirit hath preſented us; let me 
ſubjoin that earneſt injunction of St. Paul 
to Timothy, given at a time, when it may 
reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that there were 


many and much more antient writings of 
this ſort extant—=GIvE NO HEED TO JEW- 
 ISH FABLES, 


We are now to enter upon the Eſay-uri- 
zer's objections againſt the divinity of Chriſt ; 
moſt of which, inſtead of being ſound ar- 
guments, are miſapplied texts of ſcripture, 
weak ſurmiſes, and groundleſs aſſertions; 
but that my work may be the ſhorter and 


the eaſier, I ſhall firſt beg leave to lay be- 


fore the reader a few propoſitions, which, 
I apprehend, no Chriſtian will, and no man 
of learning can, diſpute the truth of, defiring 

only, that as they are very important, he 
will give them a ſerious and attentive con- 
ſideration. 


R Prop, 
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it Prop. I. The name TN! Yehouah doth 
expreſs abſolute ſe//-ex:tence. 
Prop. II. There is but on being or e/- 
ſence, to which this name can be applied. 
Hear O Iſrael, Febovab our God, is ONE | 
- Jenovan;: Deut. vi. 4. which ,our Saviour 4 
_ himſelf affirms to be, the very firſt article p 
of the firſt of all the commandments *. | 
Prop. III. This name is applied, ex con- a 
celſo, toughree perſons, the F en, the Son, Hd 
and the Holy Spirit. | 7 0 
Prop. IV. IA fo applied, it EY de- : 
| note, that theſe three ber ſams are, after ſome £ 
ineffable manner, really and trully ons; be- c 
cauſe, by Prop. 2. there is but oN e c 
VAH. in 0 
Prop. V. The fall of mankind was occa- 
2 by an offence againſt the ſupreme . 15 


not againſt any created angel. c 
Prop. VI. The ſalvation of 1 is 0 
not to be effected by the union of our nature J; 


with created angels, but with the ſupreme b 
God. God was in Chriſt. reconciling the 4 
world to himſelf. 2 Cor. v. 19. T 

Prop. VII. We are to be reconciled and  Þ 
united ta bim, by means of bis union with 0 


N , the be 
» Mar k Xi. * | 
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the human body of Chriſt. —There is one 
mediator between God and * the man 


- Chriſt feſus. 
— Having premiſed thus much, I A ROY 
N to the objections ;' | |» 
_> J. The firſt of which is boirowed from 
cle an apgcryphal book of ſcripture For © the 
| ce wiſe ſon of Sirach, ſays our author, when 
_ « ſpeaking of the guardian angel of -1ſrael, 
ON, , © under the name of Viſdom, -ſay8j* came 
* * out of the moutb ef the Moſt High He 
de- * that MADE me cauſed nit to ret, and ſaid, 
me 0 let thy dwelling be in Jacob, and thine in- 
be- © beriftance in Iſrael. He creEATED me in 


Ho- e the beginning, before the world, _ 1 
\ ec ſhall never fail, & . 
ca- Upon this he remarks, that this eisg 
God, muſt be underſtood to have been made and 
* created, in the ſame ſenſe as the light, When 
d is God faid, let there be light, and there was 
ture light and immediately after this, ſpeaking 
reme by a figure of rhetoric, commonly. called 
the tautology, he ſays, 2 it is likewiſe, to be ob- 
I ſerved (as if he had not obſerved it before) 
and 5 BY: this angel of 1/7ael is here declared 
with « to have been a created being, in terms as 


the R 2 | plain 
7 P. 50, 51. Eccluy. xxiv. 1=12, * 
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« plain as it is in the power of language to 
<« expreſs.” Very true, ſo it is, and we 
would have granted it, without * twice 
told of it: but by what authority does he 
attempt either to eſtabliſh, or unſettle any 
point of faith, from a book, which with 
good and ſufficient reaſons, we hold as un- 
canonical ? Befides, it muſt be noted, that 
the Wiſdom of Sirach, as we now have it, is 
nothing mote than a Greek tranſlation of an 
Hebrew original, in which we have ſome 
_ reaſon to ſuppoſt that the term created was 
not to be found, becauſe it is not uſed in that 
paſſage of the book of Proverbs, of which 
this is a plain imitation, and from whence 
the next objection is drawn. | 


II. For to the afore-mentioned 43 
tion, it is immediately added“ In the 
« ſame kind of fiyle (with the above paſſage 
from the ſon of Sirach) it is, that Solomon, 
< 'ſpeaking—in the perſon, and under the 
10 character of wiſdom, faith, Jehovah poſ- 

. © ſeſſed"me in the beginning of his Ways, be- 
« fore Bit works of old : I was ſet up From 
1 everlaſting, from the beginning, or ever 


8 the warms was; when there were no depths, 
9 J cc 8 


- 
1 


r . . ASF $£ 


8 2 


Ses 


e. 
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„ was BROUGHT FORTH, &c.*” The 
word CREATED was plainly: for his pur- 
poſe, and, therefore, agreeable to his un- 
handſome and diſingenuous method of pro- 
ceeding, he fir/# lays hold of that, and af- 
terwards would have us ſuppoſe, that Solo- 
mon ſpeaking in the ſame kind of ſtile, makes 
a declaration to the very ſame effect: as if 
the book of Proverbs were an imitation. of © 


the Wiſdom of Sirach, not the ne a 


Wc“ an imitation of that. 


The Arians, in the days of . 
1 a erst fta wpag this patlage, in a 
manner putting the ſuoceſs of their whole ' 
cauſe upon the iflue of it. They borrowed 
their ſenſe of it from the Septuagint, which 
renders, the words, p MM, Te Lord 
created me; and deſcanted upon the word 
created, with as, much confidence, as our 


author does upon the ſame word, borrowed 
from the fon of Sirach: ' whereas the paſ- 


ſage, when read in the original 2 or 
in the Engliſb verſion, which rightly tranſ 
lates it, loſes all its force, and becomes in- 
capable of ſuch an e. 


mutt 622 But 

P. 52. Prov. viii. i. 22, Ee. © The words of 
Cornelius a Lapide upon this occaſion are Hic locus erat 
Achilles Arianorum, quo Chriſtum creaturam eſſe probarunt, 


quia hic 3 dicunt, Deus 7104 js creavit me. 
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But the Primitive Fathers, in ander! to 
clear up the whole, did not underſtand this 
of the divinity, but of the humanity of 
Chrift, which they ſuppoſed” to be bs 
ſpoken of, in the fame kind of ſtile ; 
where he is ſaid to be the Lamb flain fs 


the foundation of the world: to this pur- 


poſe Athanaſius inſtructs us, that Solomon 
« doth not ſay, he created me before his 
Abt we ſhould receive it as ſpoken 
« of the divinity of the Lagos; fince it wil 
« the God-many who (as man) was created 
« the beginning * of bis Ways, whom he 
« afterwards manifeſted to us for our ſal- 
e vation.“ The ſame is declared by Epi- 
phanius, vol I. 748. And Pole upon this 
place, referri ng to Salmazar, who has col- 
leed their opinions, tells us, that the Fa- 


thers unanimouſly applied this paſſage 4 


the humanity, or human ſoul of the Meſ- 


fa. The moſt ancient of the Jemen like- 
wiſe, after their manner of expreſſing the 
thing, held Wu the ſoul of the Meffiah was 


created 


d The original'is not TYRA, in the beginning, as our 
Englih verſion ſuppoſes it to be, but FN, the beginning. 
ee what St. Jerom ſays upon the words Tf NN and agyny 
in his comment on the 7th verſe of P/a/. xl. * him che 
Xxxixth.) Vol. III. p. 130. Ed. Par. 
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created before the world: and what is very 
remarkable, in that little ſhort prologue, 
which is ſet down before the deſcription 

Wiſdom gives of herſelf in the book of 
Ecclefiafticus, it is ſaid, Wiſdom ſhall praiſe 
HERSELF (as wwe render it) but the Greek is 
Luyny avrrs, ber soul. To this, it may 
be added, that moſt of the ancient theolo- 
ical writers, in ſtrict agreement with wy | 
bey ſcriptures themſelves, have Kn # 


that Chriſt appeared as man to the | 
archs and prophets, long before his incar- 


nation. * 
III. I have Aabcured hard to give the 


form of an argument to the next objec- 


tion, but find the difficulty inſurmountable. 
« Philo Judæus, it ſeems, © obſerves that 


de the archangel with many names, was alſo 
te called by the name of God © and then 
the author proceeds to ſhew from many 


places of ſcripture, © that the angel which 


ce acted as a guardian-angel to the ſeed of 
ye Abraham, and preſided over the children | 


« of Iſrael, is called Jehovah.” From 


whence, he would conclude, I preſume, 


| that the name Jebovab is applied to a creat- 


ed 


F. 53. 
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i ei angel. But in all this, I cannot for my 


\ 
L 


A 


life diſcover where his medium of proof lies; 

Philo fays, that the archangel with many 
names is called by the name of God— we 
find that the angel, which prefided over the 
children of 1/7 ae}, is called Jehovah — and 
therefore—nothing ! abſolutely nothing ! for 


ith! any. concluſion i in the world. 
As for the inſtances the author has offered 
from the Old Teſtament, in order to ſhew, 
that the ſame perſon, ho is ſaid to be the 
angel of Techovah, is likewiſe mentioned 
under the direct name of Jebouab; before 
theſe can be of any ſervice to him, there 
are two very important queſtions to be ſet- 
fled : the firſt is, whether the word angel, 
as uſed in the ſcripture, muſt in all caſes 
ſignify a created being? The ſecond is, whe- 
ther the name Jehovah, which denotes /e/f- 
exiſtence, can be applied to ſuch a being? 
If both of theſe queſtions were determined 
in the affirmative, he would then have in- 
ſtanced ſomething to the purpoſe: but to 
beg them both, and proceed to his in- 


when theſe premiſes are laid together and 
compared, they cannot poſſibly ſupply us 


ſtances, without clearing a paſſage to them, 
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is a ſmall overſight in one, who thinks him- 
ſelf. authorized by the peculiar ſtrength of 
his reaſonings, to triumph over the znthink- 
ing berd,. for running head-long into inde- 
fenſible opinions, merely becauſe their fa+ 
thers did ſo before them. 

I ſhall therefore not trouble either royſelf 
or my reader with the tedious labour of ſet - 
ting all theſe miſapplied inſtances in their 
proper light; but obſerve only, hat the 
word angel, as ſignifying literally“, one that 
is ſent, may, and muſt be applied to t 
Second and Third Pexſons of the ever bleſ- 
ſed. Trinity; becauſe, according to thoſe of: 
fees of redemption and ſanfification, 
have mercifully condeſcended to take upon 
them in the 'ceconomy of grace, they are 
both ſaid to be ſent by the Father 8 

IV. The next objection is taken from 
that declaration of Jebovab to Mofes, where- 
in it is aſſerted, that the face of Jebouab 
could not be „een, becauſe, ſaid he, there” 
Hall no man ſee me and live. But yet at 
the fame time we are told that Jehovah” 
made all bis goodneſs to paſs before Moſes, 
and * him to behold his back-parts, ' 


"m 
"e Derr v. 13 xiv, val 


it; 


0 WD. 
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ng, which the author renders, what fol- 
wel him. From whence he argues, that 
there muſt have been two Fehovahs, that is, 
a viſible Jebovab following the inviſible, 
But fince, as the fact ſtands recorded, it is 
not ſaid that Mo ofes ſaw the face of any Je- 
B; and as it is not poſſible that there 
ſhould be two Jeboval, the one diſtinct 
from the other, unleſs the firſt article of the 


firſt of all che commandments is a ſelf- con- 


tradiction ; I paſs this aver without any fare 


| ther notice. See Prop. 14. 4. | EPR. \ Ft | 


V. The fifth obſection preſents us ones 
more with the ſame impoſſibility, the ex- 
iſtence of two Jebovabs. For the author 
ſets down the following paſſage from the 
Prophet Z ecbariab Sing and reioice, 0 
daughters. of Zion; fer, bo, 1 come, an H 
will dwell in the midſt of thee, faith Jehovah 
— and thou. ſhalt know that the Jehovah of- 
Hoſts hath: ſent me unto thee®: and then 
ur- that the Fehovah of Zion is 


< plainly diſtinguiſhed. from the Jehovah of 


« Hoſts, and acknowledgeth himſelf to be 
« {ent by him k.“ It proves, on the con» 
tray that the ſender and the ſent, are eſ. 


ſentially 
L ES. p. 60, 61. © Exod, xxxiii. 19, Cc. 
# Zech. ii. 10, 11, P. 65. | 


s g. g. e. r . 
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ſentially one. Nor is the Jebouab of Aion 
diſtinguiſhed from the Fehovab of Hoſis.z 
becauſe, the very perſon, whom the au- 
thor here ſuppoſes to be diſtinguiſhed 
from the ſupreme Febovab, or God the Fa- 
ther, by the former name, is alſo expreſily 
dignified with the latter. For, faith the 
Prophet 1/aiab, mine eyes have sEREN the 
King, the Jenovan or HosTs |, which |, 
when compared with John xii. 44, ſettles” 


the point: Theſe things ſaid Eſaias, when be 


aw bis glory (the glory of C and Halte 
of him. r io "It: 
VI. The ſixth is not an objection, | but 4 
demonſtration againſt himſelf; and I cannot 
conceive how he came to ſtart it: for, 
taking it as granted that there are two Je- 
bovabs, a ſuperior and an inferior, he is 
pleaſed to obſerve hereupon, that this 
« Jehovah of Zion (whom I have juſt 
« proved to be the ſupreme God does not 
* always declare himſelf to be deputed, 
** but actually and literally ſpeaks in his 
* own, name; and calls himſelf Febovah, 
« and faith, I am the God: of Abraham; 
7 * and, I am the God of Bethel; and, I 
SA 2 : A « brought 


1 I, vi. g. 


[ 


[ ” I 


i Gronght thee out of the land of Egypt, Gr. 


* and poſitively prohibits Moſes and the 


children of "7/raet from worſhipping any 
= other" God but himſelf: ben, ſays" he, 


4 ſhalt have no other Gods before me : theres 
t by ſeeming to forbid even the worſhip 
er of the ſupreme Jebovab, the Jebovab of 
* Hoſts *.”” That is, in other words 


vrhen the God, who brought the children 
of Hasel out of Egypt, commands them to 


worſhip Him, as the one only object of adgs 


ration, he como thereby to forbid the wor- 


ſhip of another God ſiperior to himſelf, 
No: he thereby forbids the worſhip of all 
inferior Gods, and aſſerts that he himſelf is 
the ſupreme : for the argument, when drawn 
up, will ſtand thus The ſupreme God is to 
be worſhipped but no other God, except 
him «who brought the” abillren of Ifrzel out 


of Egypt, is to be worſhipped — therefore, 


the God, who brought the children of frac! 
out of Egypt is the ſupreme God. Here is a 
plain demonſtration againſt him; nor can I 
foreſee how it is poſſible for him to vindi- 


ate this abſurd notion, of a Jebovab affirm- 


ng: himſelf to be the ſole Ie of worthip, 
5 7 whe 4 


P. 66. 
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when all the while, he muſt not bè ſup- 
poſed to mean himſelf, but another bo- 
vah!, It is to be obſerved, ſays he, that 
* the Hebrews were far from being explicit 
* and accurate in their ſtile, but left great 
„ room for the imagination of the readet 
* to ſupply and fill up the deficiencies.” 


Never was there a cavil ſo contemptible, 


oppoſed to an argument ſo important! and 
it is a lamentable conſideration, that th 


Hoy Ghoft hath not an accuracy in bis file, 


ſufficient to preſerve his readers from falling 
into idolatry. Beſides, we may learn from 
this obſervation, that the capital doctrine of 
the whole ſcriptures is to be ſettled, not 
from what is ſaid, but from what is nat; 
not from the -expreſs words of ſcripture, 
but from what the imagination is to ſupply ; 
which, according to the fancy of every 
different reader, may ſupply juſt what * 
od A 

| VII. 
1 Liquet, veteribus Judæir nunquam in mentem veniſſe 
commentum illud, quod noſtro ſeculo viris quibuſdam doctis 
inter Chriſtianos placuit; nempe eum, qui Mofi in rubo & 
monte Sinai apparuit & locutus eſt, merum fuiſſe angelum, 
qui fe Deum Abrabami appellaret, Drique nomine cultum di- 
viumy/ fibi adhibitum, libenter admitteret. Nimirum ab- 


ſurda nimis, & plane horrenda eſt Ila ſententia. Balli Def. 
Fid. Nic. Sec. I. cap. I. f. 11. „ P. 66. 
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VII. I paſs therefore on to the next obs 
3 l which is a paſſage from St. Paul: 
« For, ſays this Apoſtle, though there be 
« that are called Gods, whether in heaven 
« or in tarth (for there be Gods many, and 
« Tord many) yet to us there is but one 
„ God, the Father, of whom are all things; 
4 and we in bim; and one Lord Jeſus Cbriſt, 

by whom are all things, and we by bim. 
„That is, there is but one ſupreme God, 


« in compariſon of whom, thete is none 


10 other. but be, and with regard to whom 
« Jeſus the Chriſt is to be called Land, and 
« not God. In the verſe immediately 


preceding thoſe which are here quoted, the 


Apoſtle gives a clear explanation of his 
meaning, by declaring the very ſame thing 
in a few words, we know, ſays he, that an 
idol 75 nothing in the world, and that there is 


* God but one. After which, in the 


words now before us, he draws a contraſt 
more at large, betweer” the belief of ide- 
laters, and that of Chriſtians, oppoſing the 


one only and true God, to that tribe of ce- 


leſtial and terreſtrial deities, which by the 
Heathens were called Gods, but, in reality, 


1 Cor. vii. 5, 6, P. 87. 
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were nothing in the world. The author 
imagines, that the Apoſtle here means to 
draw a compariſon between the ſupreme 
God, and ſubordinate angels : for, ſays he; 


be the term of God is to be attributed to 


ten the Son, as when we ſay, there be Gods 


| CLE many.” But if we ſay it at all, we muſt 


ſay it in the ſenſe St. Paul gj then it 5 
will mak an idol of him, who is Ged over _ 
all, bleſſed for evermore. + ana. |! a 


It ſhould here be obſerved, that when 
the ſcripture ſpeaks of ons God, it doth cer- 
tainly expreſs the unity of the bleſſed Tri- 
nity; and the appellation” of. the Father, 
aſcribed to the one God, upon which he 
lays-ſo great a ſtreſs, dath not here mean the 


perſon of the Father in ſeverence from the 
Son and Holy Spirit, but denotes, as it does 
in many other places of the ſeripture, the | 


fulneſs of the Godhead, or that eſſence, to 


an union with w which, the manbood of Chrift' 
was exalted. Which is well obſerved by. 
Athanafius, who affirms, that the Father is 
frequently taken for the fulneſs of the God. 

head, whith dwelt in the body of Chrift, 
and is therefore called Bi God, des me gp 
Tv Xpigs. And certain it is, that there are 


3 wan 
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way paſſages of ſcripture, which demand 
ſuch an explanation: of which fort is — the 
Gad and Father , our Lord Jeſus Chriſt 3 
and again Fur 4s the Father bath life in 
Himself, fo batb be GEN to the Son to bave 
Ife in himſelf. - That is, as Jehovah hath 


the nan 
the lame life, 


of the Godhead. 


eſus a communication of 
upiting him to the mm 


But he carries on dis objedtion in fuck a Ws 


| manner, that Jihall be able to turn his owt} 
artillery u pon him. For this God the 


« Father, n St. Paul characterizes as. 


40 that God, Who is the bleſſed and oNnLy. 
 Potentate,. abr Ring ef Kings, and Lord. 
46 Lords, wo ONLY bath immortality, 
« dwelling in tbe. light which ns man. can 
7 bee unto, WHOM, NO MAN, HATH: 

* .SEEN, oR N SEE 4.“ This he allows: 
to be a deſcription of the. one only and /- 
preme God; but, it is a deſcription of Cbriſi. 
This is evident, firſt, from the context; 
which, when the connection is preſerved, 
runs thus Neep this commandment without 
| Al. unrebukable, ple the eee ng of our - 

LIES 1 „ this. > Jn vi, 15, 16. Ee, 
(or 5 


life eſſential in hion elf, ſo hath: he given. to 


DS = 'r Þ<O,FF S Dr TREAT. 2 35 "Rn 
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ard Jeſus Chriſt, which be (the Lord Jeſus 


Cbriſt hinſelf) h fhew, who ( Cbriſi) 4s 
tbe. bleſſed and only. Potentate, &c. Secondly, 
becauſe the appeatyng-of Chri/t, here ſpoken 
of, Chrift himſelf through the power of the 
Godhead in him ,is;;to,maniteſt: at the end 
of the world; juſt a as iti is ſaid of, him after 
his reſutrection, an flus, le SHE —4 
HIMSELF”, But. thirdly and gliiefly, be- 

cauſe Chriſt ..js dignified, with all thoſe very 
attributes, which are here aſcribed to. the 


ſupreme, God; and We may take.all the ar- 


ticles ſeparately, and bnd parallels, to them 
throughout. F. Firſh, who.fs th the he beſet and only 
Folentate— ſo of Chrift i it is elſewhere faid, 

that he 7s the head 0 ON all * princi ipality. and 


power . 2. The King of Kings, and Lord 


of Lardi— f fo be hath on his weſlure "and on 
bis thigh 4 name written, King or Kings, 
AND Lokd or Lokps*." z. Who only bath! 
immottality—'ſo—# In Um "was LIFE ©, 4 4. 
Whi diorlletb in the light which "no man can 


approach 4010 the” city (che beavenly 


Jeruſalem) had ub need of the fam,” for the 
glory of God did lighten it, and THE DAME 
18 Tue Dich TAtREor .. 

0 T | 2 

r ps xxi. 46 Col. ii. 10. Rev. 

u John 1. 4. Rev. xxi. 23. 
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I need not run this parallel through the 
laſt article, the inviſbility of the Godhead, 
becauſe it is to be conſidered in a different 
capacity, as it E ny author with his 
I $3076 

VIII. For, as ating as V 
inviſible God, he affirms very roundly, 
that he cannot yos$1BLY be the ſame 
« with that God, who was mani feſted in 
* the 15 *. „ But by this manifeſtation, 


none have ever been ſo weak as to imagine, 


that the Godhead became : ©rfible, any farther 
than by its immediate union with that 71%, 


which ov viſible ; for "when Chrift became 
Wo incarnate, though we-did. nat. ſce-God, yet 


WC ſaw the per fi- nl God. 1 
Without infiſting afreſh upon 


ſcription of the Father, (as he will have it) 
or, ane, only, invi Able God, which I, have 
juſt now proved applicable to Cbril; 1 ſhall 
ſet down two expreſſions, which at ance. 


muſt filence all cavils and diſputes : for 


Chrift affitms of the unbelieving Jews; that 

' they bad both szEN and hated, both him and 
* FATHER /: and n he ſays to one of 
his 


* P,88, 1 Tim. iii. 16, * 8 24. 


that de- ; 


101 


his diſciples— He that hath ſeen. me, bat 


SEEN THE FATHER *, 

IX. His next argument runs through 16 
of his ſections, in which he hath collected 
many texts wherein Chriſ is mentioned, as 
receiving power from God — being ancinted 
with the oil of gladneſs above bis fellows 


(mankind) being made Lord and Chrift— | 


raiſed from the dead—exalted to the right 
hand of God, &c, all of which relate to 
the human nature, and cannot poſſibly af- 


ford any evidence for the inferiority of the 


divine. And let it here be tecolle&ted, that 
the falvation of mankind does not depend 
upon the_exaltation of od, or of any 


* — 


other being, but of nn. only, who fell | 
from God by fin, and through the nan | 


Chrif# Jeſus, is re- united to him, It muſt. 


be obſerved though, that four of the above 


ſections begin with, and as the Fews, in 
which we are obliged with a repetition of 
that Rabbinical evidence, which hath al- 
ready received its anſwer, at the beginning 
of this chapter, © 
9 To declare the Father and the S 
* to de co-equal' and c- eternal, is by no 
T 2 © means 
John xiv. g. From p. 99, to 106. 


| 

| 
1 
| 
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e means 6onliſtent with the relation that 


« there is between father and ſon *,” With 
that relation, as it ſubſiſts among men, it is 
not: but this is no reaſon, why it ſhould 
not be fo with God; of even, that in all 
| created beings it ſhould be an inconſiſtency. 
As for example Light” is the offspring of 
fire, and Jet c0-eval with it; for it is im- 


* 


cxiſted without emitting light; and were 
the ſun eternal, light would be co- eternal 
with it; as was very judiciouſſy obſerved by 
Mr. Leſlie © to the Unitarians, many years 
ago, and it is not anſwered yet. 

LEE ec Tf the ſubſtance of the Father be 
* the lame undiyided ſubſtance with the, 
6c Son, and the ſubſtance of the Son be- 
« came incarnate, then it will follow that ; 
< the ſubſtance of the Father became in 
cc carnate alſo *,” If be had uſed the word 


perſon ined of ſubſtance, there would. have 
| been no difficulty in this: but purely to 
ralſe the difficulty, and perplex us With 


Wang terms, he conſiders God as united. to 


man, in 1 reſpect only, in which God is 


2111 8 but 
* Theolog. works, fol. vol. I. Pp. 227. 


d P. 1414. 
4 P. 148. 
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but oNE'; not as the ſcripture and the 
church does, in that reſpect in which he 
is THREE, 
XII. The laſt objection I ſhall take no- 
tice of, is drawn from the hypoſtatical . 
union of the two natures in the perſon of 
Chriſt, and is as follows“ If this pro- 
<« poſition, ſays he, be taken for granted, 
* which may be found totidem verbis in 
te the Athanaſian creed, that as the reaſonable 
& ſoul and fleſh is one man, ſo God and man is 
«© oe Chriſt; and if this other propoſition 
e be allowed, which is to be found as ex- 
& plicitly, in the ſcriptures, that this one 
“ Chriſt ſuffered for the ſins of mankind; 
ce then it muſt follow, of conſequence, that 
e Chriſt ſuffered in his 'godbead, as well as 
* his humanity; ſince otherwiſe, it would 
« have been the man Jeſus, and not Jeſus 
<« the Mefiah, or Corifh that ſuffered for 
© the ſins of mens. | 

Hitherto he hath objected as an Arian, 
and talked about the mo? antient of angels, 
&c. but now, he is changed on a ſudden 
into the character of a Socinian: for this 
yery argument hath ever been advanced and 


I inſiſted 
t Ibid. wo 
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' infiſted upon by them, to prove that Chriſt 
was nothing more than a mere man; be- 
cauſe, fay they, if God became an indivi- 
dual perſon with man, God muſt have . 
fered ; which it is not poſſible for him to 

do. In anſwer to this, I muſt recommend 


to his conſideration the two following texts; 


and if he can, either under the character 


of an Arian, or a Sarcinian, get clear of 
them, he may proceed with his objection; 
till he does this, be cannot be qualified to 


it. Herein is the love of GoD, that nx 
LAID- DOWN HIS LIFE for us. And again 
| | —SThe' church, which Gov hath purchaſe 


with nis own. Loop. It is incumbent 


upon him therefore, if he believes the di- 
vine authority. of the holy ſcriptures, to 


ſhew us, that theſe paſſages do not prove, 


hat the perſon, who ſuffered for us upon 


I the croſs as man, was God as well as man b. 


> N. B. Theſe three laſt objeftions are intermixed with 
his remarks upon the creeds. | 


7 


91 


; 13 1 


C HAP. — 1 


hee the divinity 8 


Wy na 


«I. HE. Holy Spirit _—_ * av 11 
a: telligent agent, ſeparate and di- 


« ſtinct from: God, becauſe he is faid to 
« be ſent by him: for it ia manifeſt: that 


God cannot ſend himſelf; becauſe'thoſe 


« terms a a contradiction . It bath 
already been proved *, that the ſender .and 
the ſent may, be eſſentially one; and as for 
the ſuppaſed cuntradictian of God's ſending 
himſelf, it ariſes merely from his begging of 
the queſtion, that there is but one perſon: in 
the divine eſſence; but che ſcripture ſhews 
that there are three, which. phe. the: con- 
tradiction away. | 

I. His next objeRtion, is an e 


x 


drawn. from the following, expreſſion — 


Tehovgh and his Spirit ', as if, by the uſage 
af the particle and, it muſt neceſſarily fol- 


ings. But neither will this obſervation hold 
any 


1P, 28. k See the preceding chapter, Sc t. 5. 
1 Ibid, —Ifa, xlviii. 16. 
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any more than the former; for Chriſt thus 
expreſſes himſelf — 7 and my Father are 


ONE ; where, though the particle and may 
* to disjoin the Father from the Son, yet 
the whole ſentence expreſſly aſſerts their 
union: and St. John, ſpeaking of the whole 
three perſons, calls them the Father, the 
Mord, Ann the Holy Gig, and yet adds 
and theſe three ate od. 80 likewiſe, when 
our Lord commanded his" diſciples to bap- 
tize'#n the ram? of the Father," AVD of "the 


San Ann of the" Holy Ghf*} though be 


inſerts: the. particle" and, upon which the 
author grounds his ſargumente yet be withal 
expreſics the amy of the Trinity: fot the” 
three'\perſons afE mentioned, he" bids them 


not baptize in the nam names, but (us To 25) 


in TRE NAME; upon pon which the excellent 
Bp. Andres thus comments 11 we 
e will ſtay yet, but a little, at bür baptiſin, 
Sand hearken well; as we hear that the 


„Holy Ohoſt s Gop, ſo ſtill we thät he 
is GoD' in Unity. For there We Hear but, 
6 n nomine, but ef one name. Now as the 


«Apoſtle reaſonethi (Gal. il. 16.0 * Abrabz 


he  dicth 
Matt. xxvili. 70. 


FE dice ſunt prbmi ſtones & ſemini ejus. Non 
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ts. dicit ſeminibus, quaſs in multis ; ſed, tan- 


. quam in uno, ſemini_gjus. To Abraham, 
© and his ſeed, were the promiſes made; 


* he faith not to the ſeeds as of many, but 
* to his ſeed, as of one. So we are bapti- 


„ zed, non in nominibus, quaſs multis ; ſed 


e in nomine, quai uns; not in the names, 


« as of many, but in the name, as of one: 
te ne name, and one nature or eſſence. 
Num ſumus (ſaith Chr?) of two of them: 
« unum ſunt faith St. John of all three; 


« this we hear there. 


III. “ In the books of Fudges and Sa- 
40 muel, it is not ſaid, that it was Jebovab, 
s but the Spirit of Jehovah, which came 


* upon Otboniel, and Gideon, and Teptha, 
„ and Sampſon, and Saul, and David, to 


« aſſiſt them in the government of Mael, 
ic and the execution of their office. The 
laſt objection was built upon a particle of 
three letters; that now before us, hath no- 


thing more to reſt upon, than the ſlender 


foundation of r; for he affirms, it is not 
ſaid, that it was Jebovab himſelf, but the 


* OF Jon which inſpired and actu- 


U 35 ated 
® Sermons P. 642. id. See Judg. iii. 10,—vi. 34. 
—IX, 29.— iii. 25. 1 Sam. x. 6.—xvi. 13. 


which enabled him to go out to war) deli- 


[4 


[? 
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| ted the illuſtrious perſons above-mentioned, 


But the very firſt inſtance he refers us to 
for a proof of this affertion, ſhews us, on 
the contrary, that the ſame perſon, who is 
aid to be the Spirit or Jebovab, is like- 
wiſe mentioned under the direct name of 
ebewab himſelf, which the author is pleaſed 
affim he is not. For of Otbniel it is 
faid, that the SPIRIT or JEHOVAH came 
apon him, and be judged Iſrael, and went out 
to war; and Ixnovax (the fame: ſpirit, 


vered the king of Meſopotamia into his band, 
In like manner, the Spirit of Jebovab is af- 
ſerted to be very God, in the paſſage he 
refers to concerning Saul; for the prophecy 
of Samuel with relation to this matter, is 


thus worded —The SPIRIT of JEHovan . 
will come upon thee, and thou ſhalt propheſy 


with them, #nd ſhalt be turned into another 
nan: and let it be, when theſe ſigns are come 
unto thee, that thou do as occafion fball ferve, 
for Gop is (or will be) with thee, 

IV. 4 St. Jobn plainly calleth that Holy 
© Spirit by which he was inſpired with the 
io book of Revelations, an angel : for this 
k revelation was — to St. Jabn by an 


cc angel 
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* angel ſent from Cbriſt; and yet through 
« the whole book he calls this revelation 
4 0p dictates of the Spirit, He that hath 
an ear, let him bear what the Spirit ſaith 
% unto the churches?.” In this we have a 
grand ſpecimen of the author's talent in ex- 


plaining the ſcripture ; for the words here | 


ſet down, were not ſpoken by the angel, 


by St. John, but by Chrift himſelf, from 


among the ſeven golden candleſticks%, This 


is a ſufficient anſwer; but I cannot leave 
this remark without firſt admitting it to be 


true, and then tracing a flat contradiction or 
two, which muſt of neceſſity follow from 
it. Firſt, if that angel, which fignified to 


St. Jobn the ſcenes deſcribed in the book of 


Revelgtions, was the Holy Spirit; then, as 
it was but one and the ſame angel of Jeſus 
Chrift*, which, from beginning to end, pre- 
ſented all theſe things before his imagina- 
tion, it follows, that the Holy Smurit is not 
to be worſhipped ; becauſe, when St. Job 
offered to pay adoration to the angel, which 
Ggnified or ſhewed to him the things he 
then heard and ſaw, n D 

U 2 and 


» F. 106. SD 4 Bidi. 1 
as, oc, Chap. i. v. 1. Ch. ult. v. 16. you 


"hat he hi 


himſelf was the Holy Spirit, as the 
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and at the ſame time direted to the one 


only proper object of worſhip, the ſupreme 


God. Again, as this angel declared to St. 
Jobn that he was his fellow-ſervant, and of 
his brethren the prophets* ; then, if this an- 
gel was the Holy Spirit, it muſt appear, that 
he is a fellow-ſervant with the prophets 
which he inſpired, that is, bound to sERVR 
or worſhip the ſame God: but—all ſcrip- 
ture is given by inſpiration of GoD %—and 


then, if any thing oo it is, that a2 


is to worſhip himſelf. 

V. Although the Viral Mary is ws 
« tively ſaid to have been found with child 
* of the Holy Spirit, and to have conceived 
« of -the Holy Spirit; yet the perſon ſent to 
% her from God upon this occaſion, calls 
* himſelf an angel, and in particular, tbe 
« angel Gabriel that flandeth in the preſence 
« of Ge“. The angel Gabriel was ſent 


from God to forewarn the Virgin of a future 


efficacy from the Holy Spirit, and ſpeaks of 
the Holy Spirit (whom he charaQterizes as: 
the Moft High) as of another perſon ; not 


author 
2% t Bl. 2 Tim. iü. 16. » P. 10 
Matt. i. 18, 20. Luke i. 19, 20. 1 
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author imagines, and ſeems to be fo pleaſed 


with the diſcovery, that he thinks it ſomes 
thing very remarkable, 

Now ye are upon this ſubject, I muſt 
beg leave to remind him, that Jeſus, the 


 boly thing which was born of the Virgin Mary, 


was called the Son of Gop, becauſe he was 
begotten of the Holy Ghoſt ; which on more 


accounts than one, deſerves his very ſerious 
- conſideration, and he would do well to clear 


it up. The very ſame truth may be col - 
lected from many other paſſages, of holy 


_ writ; but the following inſtance may bo 
ſufficient—Gop, who at ſundry. times, and. 


in divers manners, ſpake in time paſt unto the 
Fathers by the prophets, hath. in theſe laſt 
days ſpoken unto us by his Sox *: which Gon, 
who ſpake in time paſt by the prophers, and. 
in the latter days by his Son, is by St. Pe- 
ter called the Holy Ghoſt : for ſays he, in 
old time, holy men of God, the prophets, that 
is, ſpake as they were moved by tbe HoLy 
GrosT?, 

From all which, it ani appears, 
as I have already obſerved, that the whole 
undivided godhead, is in the ſcripture. fre- 

| | | quently 
* Heb. i. 1, 2, Y 2 pet. l. 21, conf, Luke i. 68, Cc. 
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quently repreſented as the Father of the 
man Jeſus, and that the Holy Spirit, which 
begat him of the Virgin, is the very and ſu- 


preme God, becauſe the angel Gabriel calls 


his power, the power of the HIdHEZ T. 
Nay, the very dew!s themſelves, could with 
a loud voice, call out upon Jeſus their con- 
queror, as the San of the moſt n1cu GOD; 
and here the author introduces what he 


ſuppoſes to be a created and n an- 


gel upon this occaſion. 


Now we have gone through all the ar- 


tent of degrading the Son and Holy Spirit, 
down to the rank of created beings ; it will 


be proper to enquire, how the writer of it, 


in allowing them divine worſhip, can poſ- 


ſibly clear himſelf from the charge of ido- 
latry, which the Arians, upon their prin- 


ciples, have never yet been able to do? 


Why, be confefles that angels, as angels, 
© have no right to divine worſhip or ado- 


e ration on their own account; but when 


*« angels are commiſſioned from God, with 
« any degree of power over us (which 
* never are, being only miniſtring ſpi- 
rits) 

Luke i. 35. Matt. v. 7. 


guments, offered in the Eſay, with the in- 
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rits) * and are ſent in his name; then it 
e cannot be idolatry to pay them a propor- 
« tionate degree of adoration ; becauſe ſuch 
*« adoration or worſhip not being paid them 
* on their own account, but on account of 


the authority which hath been delegated 


to them, terminates in the one wo and 


« ſupreme God.“ 


Thus the difficulty is folved ! we are not 
guilty of idolatry in paying divine adoration | 
to creatures, becauſe i in them we worſhip 
God; which is the very excuſe Bartholomew 
Malam gave for himſelf, when he knelt 
down and worſhipped George Fox the Qua- 
ker; ſaying, that he did not worſhip George 
Tor himſelf, but the light in George Far; 
that is, he adored the ſaid George Fox, not 
upon his own account, as George Fox, but as 
one commiſſioned from God, with a degree of 
power over us, raiſed by the irreſiſtible work- 
ings of the Spirit, from the ſtate of a me- 
chanick, to that of an inſpired preacher, 

a fon of thunder uttering a voice upon Mount 

Sion, from the four winds, and ſent in the 

name of Gad. If the learned will pardon 

me, for mentioning the name of Cicero, in 


the 
» P. 92, 83. © Leflic Theol. Works Vol. 2. p. 619. 


n 
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the ſame page, With that of the moſt illite- 
rate George. Fux; I think the compliment 
he, makes Scipio. Africanus pay to Publius, 
« ſcito te deum eſſe,” proceeded from a like 
principle with that above-mentioned" ſo 
that Bartholomew Malam did nothing more 
than ſing a ſober fe deum to George Fox, as 
the great Scipio did to Publius, and as the 
Eſſay-writer would perſuade us we may 


lawfully do to created beings, our fellow- 


ſervants. . But doth he not perceive, that 
this. method of reaſoning will excuſe all the 


faint and angel worſhip, profeſſed by the 


modern and ſuperſtitious members of the 


church of Rome, and hitherto fo juſtly re- 
nounced by Proteſtants ? For as oft as they 
are warmly attacked upon this article, their 
method is, to ſecure a retreat in the very 
diſtinction here advanced by the author, and 
as oft as confuted, ſtill to inſiſt upon it, 
che the incenſe they offer to created beings, 
aſcends through them to the ſupreme God, 


and tends to the abundant increaſe of his 


honour and glory. 


| It is, I apprehend, with a retroſpect view 
to this argument, that the author afterwards 
| delivers his opinion, concerning that right 


N which 
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which God himſelf hath to the worſlip bf 
his creatures; for the caſe is ſtated in ſuch 


a manner, as ſeemingly to favour the poſs 


ſibility of a title to adoration in inferior be. 


ings. The ſentiment is borrowed from Sir 


Tſaac* Newton, though I would hope that 


great man never intended to make ſo bad 
an uſe of it, and the whole remark is this 
—* The worſhip which is due from: man 


* to God, is on account of the Yorginion he 


et hath over him:—9o that the Son be- 


te cometh our God, not ſo much on account 


« of his having been employed in the cred- 
e tion, "and thut by him God created the 
4 ayortds, as becauſe all judgment is com- 


tc mitted to him, this being the great obli- 


. gation of all duty. 


But, to worſhip God as the Gs of 
the world, is alſo to worſhip him as the ſu- 


preme ruler of it, for the act of creation, 
and the right of ſupremacy, are inſeparable. 
"The earth is the Lox p', faith the pfalmiſt, 
und the fulneſs thereof, the world," and they 


that dwell therein: to which he immedi- 


ately ſubjoins the reaſon, why the Lo&#p 
: hath this dominion over the world and all 


X 
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is inhabitants Jr (or - becauſe) . be: bath 
founded it upon the ſeas, and eftabliſhed. it 


upon the floods*, Were it the dominion of 
God, in ſeverance from his power as Crea- 


tor, which lays us under the obligation of 
'- worſhip, then St. Paul, when he condemned 
the idolatry of the Gentiles, ſhould have 


ſtated their crime. thus—that they wor- 


ſhipped what had zo dominion, rather than 
him which bad. But he expreſſes it othes- 
ways, and ſays, that they worſhipped the 
_ creature, rather than the Creator f, which 
plainly ſhews what it is that entitles God to 


the adoration of mankind ; they are his 
creatures, and therefore they muſt. adore 


3 


This principle of domnion, . if. it were 


reſted in, would excuſe all the abominable 


idolatry of the Pagans, who pay divine ado- 
ration to the natural rulers, the ſun, moon, 


f ſtars, Cc. which God hath appointed to 


rule over the day, and over the night, be- 


cauſe they deemed them to be the God; 
_wwbich GOveRN the world®; and the con- 
teſt between antient believers and unbe- 


lievers, always turned upon this point, whe- 
ther 


782 


* PG, xiv, 1, 2. Nom. i, 25, , ©* Wiſdemdii. 2. 
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ther theſe natural rulers were ſlf-exiſten, 
and had power eſſential in themſelves, or . 
whether they derived it from a: Creator, 
who being ſuch, was therefore alone to be 


worſhipped. But there is another capital 


error in this aſſertion 30 for, argues he, cc the. 


“ Son. becometh our God, becauſe all judg- 
« ment is committed unto him.“ Now, as | 
far as all judgment is committed to the Son, | 


he is not our God; becauſe, as far as all 
judgment is committed to him, he is man; 
for which reaſon: St. Paul declared to his, 
audience of philoſophers at Athens, that 
God will judge the world by that MAN (es 
ardpt) whom be hath ordained: and he is 


not oum God by being man only, but by be- 


ing Emmanuel, God with us, that is, God 
incarnate. As far as he is a perſon of the 
God-head, he hath judgment eſſentially in 
himſelf, for vengeance is mine, I will repay, 


faith Jenovani, Wherefore, let us turn 


his arguments which way ſoever we will, 
and ſet them in what light we pleaſe, 
ſtill, every way, nothing but the moſt 
complicated error is to be found in them; 
and, therefore, without purſuing them any 


3 2 - farther, 
d Ads xvii. 31. * Rom, xii. 19. from Deus. XXXii, 35, 36. 
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farther, I may obviate them all at onee, by: 


ſabjoining the words of God himſelf, ut- 
tered by the prophet Jjazah, in relation to- 
this very article. Thus ſaith God the Lon b, 
Ht THAT '*OREATED the | beavens, and 
fitetched them .- an Jenovay, that ir 
2 name, aud my glory will I nor G1vs To 
AKOTHER, neftber my praiſe to graven ima- 
geln No perſon; but the one Creator, can 
have the glory of being called by the name 
Febovah, or be entitled to any degree of 
"mit praiſe which i is due thereupon; and he. 


who is the ſupreme Creator of the univerſes. 


nee as full as words can ex- 
preſs” it, that he will not commiſſion} any 

g to receive divine adoration, ſince this 
bare only to himſelf—T#wov HALT wor 
rr THE Lorp THY Gop, Au p iN 
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Wherein, the extent and validity of his Cane 


cäluſion is examined. 
Jab” ' 


HE we ſhall have ho 8 
of ſeeing the opinion this gentleman 
entertains of the merits of his own perform 
ance, and the ſtrength of his reaſonings, 


— 


how much his Concluſion amounts to, and 


how much, according to the plan, upon 
which! he has proceeded, it ought to amount 
to I ſhall firſt ſet, down the whole, as it 
ſtands in his book, then divide it into par- 


ticular articles, and make a ſeparate reply 


* each of them. His Concluſion i 1s this ; 


8 * 


RE os therefore, it is manifeſtly 
in thele papers, that, from the. 
" e of the nature of ſpirit, by, 
* the light of reaſon, it appears, there can 
te be but one God, that is, one ſupreme in- 
** telligent agent; which one God may, 
i however, create an infinite ſeries of ſpi - 
*. ritual agents, in ſubordination one to an- 
te other; ſome of which may, by an au- 
** thority communicated to them from the 
if ſupreme God, act a Geds, with regard 
* * tq 
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* to thoſe inferior beings, who are com- 
<« mitted to their charge. I apprehend it 

«« likewiſe appears from the ſentimeñts of 

« the Jews, as well as from the ſcriptures, 
« both of the Old and New-teſtament, that 
«this is the method of government, which 
the Almighty hath been pleaſed to purſue 
in the ceconomy of this univerſe, ſtill re- 
ſerving to himſelf that incommunicable 
e quality of ſupreme, which it would be a 
contradiction to ſuppoſe him diveſted of, 
seither with or without his will; that is, 
either by his own 1 or by et 
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6 J apprehend, therefore, it is manifeſtly 
* ſhewed in theſe papers, that, from the 
0 conſideration of the nature of ' ſpirit, by 
. the The of reaſon, it appears. — 


81 3 
ai 51G? AN SWE R 4d 
made concerning the ſpiritual or in- 


| viſible world, can really appear by the light 
of unaſſiſted human reaſon ; which being 


natural itſelf, and having nothing but a- in 
fural things Tee” it, hath no poſſible Jed 
oy meant ( < in, 

| ® P. 113, 114. | 


- Fang 


ble 
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means of obtaining any certain knowledge 
of things ſpiritual. Many things, indeed, 
may ſeem to appear (as the aſtronomer ſaid, 


videor mihi videre when, in truth, they 
are nothing but the abortive conceptions of 
a whimſical brain, and have no exiſtence 
any where elſe in rerum naturd. One ſpe- 
culative diſquiſitor may, out of a compli- 
ment to the ſuppoſed depth of his own ima- 
gination, regulate the ſpiritual world in this 
manner, and another in that; while, ſo long 


as revelation is out of the queſtion, they can, 


when called upon, neither ſupport their 
own ſyſtem, nor confute that of another 
perſon. 


For theſe reaſons, therefore, and others 


before mentioned, it cannot be expected, 


that, from this topic of argumentation, any 


thing real or worth our notice ſhould appear. 


upon the important ſubject now in hand: 
and, indeed, to conſider any doctrine by 


the light of nature and reaſon, when there 


is that of revelation ready at hand, and pro- 
feſſedly giving its aſſiſtance, is every whit as 
imprudent and abſurd, as for a man to re- 
ject day-light, and an open road to travel 


ans in, that he may ſhew his genius by taking 
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a folitary walk amongſt boys and pits in the 
dark, when it is OO AT 


headlong into the firſt that lies in his _ 


ARTICLE u. 
* There can be but one God, that is, 


— 


* but one ſupreme intelligent agent.“ 


ANSWER. ape 
5 None but heathens ever diſputed it; was 
here any occaſion then for rummaging the 


- depths of reaſon, to prove what every Chris 
ſtian muſt unavoidably grant? or. rather, 


"doth he not mean to affirm, that he only; 


whom we call the f perſon of the Trinity, 
is the ſupreme God! But if the - ſcripture 
« gives the title of ſupreme to the Son and Holy 
Spirit likewiſe, as I have manifeſtly ſhewed 
that it does, ſomething elſe muſt apprar, 
which a proper degree of humility in the 
author would have inclined him to believe 


upon God's authority, and have faved him 


the fruitleſs labour (I with it was nothing 
- worſe) of writing two hundred pages 1 
„rde to 18 888K it. 40G 
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rr 
les e Which one God, however, may create 
851 e an infinite ſeries of ſpiritual agents, in? 


1 ce ſubordination one to another.“ 


F | ANS WER. | 
153 True, God may do this; but unleſs this 
gentleman has proved, that Chriſt and the 
Holy Ghoſt are of this number, he has done | 
nothing, but is ſtill in ſatu quo, juſt where 
he was when he ſet out: why did he not 
fay then, it manifeſtly appears that they are 
creatures? for whether it does or, no, we 
are ſure; it was his full intent that it ſhould ; 
and his premiſes, if they are ſound and good, 
prove a great deal more than he hath deemed 
it * proper here to ſet down in his concluſion. 


ARTICLE IV. a 

* Some of which (created ſpirits) may, 

ce by an authority communicated to them, 

« from the ſupreme God, act as Gods, 

« with regard to thoſe inferior beings, who 
“ are committed into their charge.“ 


ANS WE R 
It ought to have been“ ſome of which, 
2 may be dignified with the incommunicable 
LE name Jebovab, declared to be ſupreme, and 
Y adored 
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adored as Creators of the univerſe; and yet 
after all, be in reality, not Gods, but crea- 
fures.” As for their being a kind of guaf- 
dei, aſſuming to themſelves the honour of 
ſelf-exiſtence, and ſuffering divine worſhip 
to be paid to them, only becauſe they were 

ſent i in the name of God, it is abſurd and im- 
poſſible; for a vicegerent or embaſſador is 


never honoured with the title of the mo- 


narch he repreſents, or admitted to fit as his 
equal 12 the throne with him . 


« SART I CLE. V. 

<1] apprehend it, likewiſe, appears from 
ce the ſentiments of the Tews, as well as 
C from the ſcriptures, both of the Old and 
« New-teſtament, that this is the method 
« of government the Almighty hath been 


« pleaſed to purſue, in the cexconomy of 


<« this univerſe,” 
ANSWER. 


= Nefas eft cogitare, hiſtrioniam aliquando exercuiſſe 
angelos, et deum incommunicabile nomen ipſis communi- 
caſſe, aut talem repreſentationem, in qua creatura omnia, 
quz Dei ſunt, fibi attribuat. Recte etiam doctiſſimus Came. 
ro: ſane, inquit, patroni clientum perſonas ſæpe induunt ; at 
ne fands quidem unguam auditum ef, ullum legatum, cum 
principis /ui mandata proponit, aliter Jogui quam in tertia 
per ſong : princeps meus hæc dicit. Cijus rei illufire teſtimo- 
vium habemus apud prophetas, apud quos nimirum ſolennis for- 
mula eff, Dicit dominus, &c, Defenſio Fid. Necan. Set. 
1. Cap. 1.5 11. 
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| ANSWER, — 1 

As for the modern Jes, T have ſhewed 
that they are not qualified to give their evi- 
dence in relation to this or any other point 
of Chriſtian doctrine; and the author him- 
ſelf hath entered a diſqualification againſt 
them, without fairly offering to reverſe it. 
As for the method of government, or angelic 


ſyſtem of politics here alluded to, if the 
reader thinks it worth his while to turn 


back to the page in which I have fummed 


up the evidence, alledged in ſupport of it, 
I dare be anſwerable for his apprebending no 
ſuch thing. . 


> TEA TELE.vVI. 

H Still reſerving to himſelf that incom- 
© municable quality of ſupreme, which it 
« would be a contradiction to ſuppoſe him 


e giveſted of, &c.” 


ANSWER. 
True, it would be a contradiction for the 


ſupreme to be diveſted of this his incommu- 


nicable quality; but this is nothing to the 
purpoſe : for the queſtion ſtill remains un- 
touched, which is, whether the ſecond and 
third perſons of the Trinity, as ſubſiſting in 

p oh the 
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the unity of the ſupreme eſſence, and par- 
taking of this incommunicable quality, muſt 
thereby diveſt the Father of it? 

Such is this mighty concluſion, to which 
the gentle reader is led through ſo many 
dark and intricate windings; and which by 
the author of it is thought ſufficient to over- 
turn the Liturgy, demoliſh the Creeds, and 
make the Biſhops and Clergy, which have 
in faith and truth ſubſcribed to the Book of 
Common Prayer, aſhamed of themſelves 


* 
4 id \ 


* 


CHAP. VI. 


His enquiry into the ſenti ments of the Primi- 
live Fathers of the Chriſtian church con- 
Adered. 


UR author, having thus ſummed up 

his doctrine in brief, as he appre- 
hends it manifeſtly to appear from his pre- 
miſes, is pleaſed to aſſure us, in the next 
place, that © if we conſult the opinions of 
* the Fathers upon this ſubject, for the firſt 
* three hundred years after Chriſt, we ſhall 
te find them all . agreeing in the 


1 | . afore- 
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c afore-mentioned doctrine: as may appear 
« by conſulting Juſtin Martyr, Athenagoras, 
« Tatian, - Irenzus, the Author of the Re- 
« cognitions, Tertullian, Clemens Alexandri- 
e nus, Origen, Gregory Thaumaturgus, Dio- 


« nyſius of Alexandria, Lattantius, &c.*%” 


The afore-mentioned doctrine, which we 


are to find them all univerſally agreeing in, 


is, that the Son and Holy Spirit are neither 
of them really God, but act only as Gods, 


and yet are to receive divine adoration from 


inferior beings. Well; but where are his 


Profs? they come next, to be ſure, be- 


cauſe ſomething is to appear, upon conſult- 
ing the Fathers. No; quite another mat- 
ter: the thing, it ſeems, is ſo clear, that 
&« it is needleſs to produce any quotations out 


of them, as this point is plainly given up 


ce by three of the moſt learned perſons of 
e the laſt age, which are, the judicious 
« Mr, Chillingworth, the learned Bp. Bull, 
« and the diſcerning Dr. Cudworth f. 

How the caſe really ſtands with theſe 
three divines, ſhall be conſidered, after I 
have laid before the reader a much more 
powerful reaſon for that pretended needleſs- 


neſs, 


P. 115. ? Ibid. 
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neſs, by which this gentleman would excuſe 


himſelf from the trouble of quoting ; which 
is, that all the Fathers he has mentioned, 


* only excepted) are univerſally againſt 


his g fore- mentioned dactrine. But as the ex- 
tracts I ſhould make from them, would, if 
 fet down in their ſeveral originals, be cal- 
* culated only for the ſatisfaction of the learn- 
ed, who may as well turn to the books 
themſelves, I may be excuſed from increa- 
ſing the bulk of theſe papers by giving them 
at length, and ſhall therefore only refer to 
the places at the bottom of the page 4. N 
And, not to leave my Engl” reader 
quite in the dark, I ſhall beg leave here to 
offer one argument, which of itſelf is ſuffi- 
cient to ſhew, that all the moſt early mem- 
12 | bers 
1 Juft. Mart. ad Diogn. Epiſt. Ed. Par. p. got. wro © au, 
&c. Reſp. ad Orthod. p. 295. «ms 2 WJ, c. — 4thenog, 
p- 10. ibid. a «rw e, Eft. — Tatian. Orat. cont, Grzc. 
p. 145: ibid. — Treneus. adv. Hæreſ. lib. 4. c. 11. Dominus 
enim noſter, &c. and lib. 3. c. 8. ip/e enim infeFus, &c.—— 
Author of the Apoſt. Conſe. lib. 7. C. 42. Kai 35; Kyle Ivo, 
Se. — Tertull, adv, Prax. c. 3. Numerum & diſpoſitionem 
Trinitatis, c. —Clem. Alexand. Admon. ad Gen. p. 5. and 
6. Nos du, Sc. Pxdag, I. 1. c. 8. p. 113.,——Origen contr. 
Cel/. lib. 6. p. 287. ers yap r ayunror, Sc. and wigs apxr, 
as cited in Ferom. tom. . p. 121. Nunquam utique in Uni- 
tate Trinitatis, &c.—Greg. Thaum. Ed. Par, p. 1. Tias re- 


auz, ). e. For the opinion of Dienſus of Mexandria, ſee 
Athanaſius, tom. 1. p. $59, Sc. 
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: * of the Clxiſtian church, were univer- 
1 fally againſt his doctrine; and ſuch an argu« 
) ment it is, as both the Tearned and unlearned 
. muſt immediately perceive the force of. 
5 ” Lucian, who lived as early as the days of 
f 


Adrian (that is, about the beginning of the 
ſecond century, two hundred years before 
9 the council of Nice) and was initiated into | 
$ the Chriſtian faith, but afterwards apoſta- 
, tized to Paganiſm, in one of his dialogues, 
L wherein the interlocutors make it their bu- 
) ſineſs to ſcoff at the Chriſtian religion, puts 
i the following ſpeech into one of their mouths 
a — T. Ned or ve. roy, ut. h ejuCporoy, \ Pa- 
: viva, bio IIa r., Twas ex IlarpG. ex ro- 
| pe 0paeror, en er Tpiwy, % && BY Tra. rab ſa 
veoh, Zw, Tov d myu Neo. The almighty 
| God, great, immortal, and celeflial, the Son 
9 of the Father , \qbe Spirit proceeding from 
the Father, ons of THREE, and THREE of 
; ONE,: THESE you muſt ſuppoſe to be Jove, 
THIS you muſt efteem as God. To which 
another makes anſwer, by way of ridicule 
eM old Ap N AMeyus* & Tpict, N Tpic. E 
J don't underſtand what you mean: one is 
three, and three are one! | 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Lucian. Oper. fol. p. 1121, 
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This of Lucian, though it is but a jeer, - 


, yet it is. ſo ſtrongly expreſſed, as to afford 
us a direct proof, that the doctrine of the 
Trinity in perfect Unity, that is, conſtitu- 


® ting together the one ſupreme God, was in 


his time profeſſedly ſubſiſting in the church; 


for it is not any one particular writer, or 


two, or three, but the whole body of Chri- 


fiians, he here aims at. And therefore, it 
appears as manifeſtly, that the doctrine of 
the Trinity, according to our preſent ſenſe 
of it, was then univerſally profeſſed by the 
Chriſtians, as it does from another expreſ- 
ſion of the ſame Lucian, that they then 
univerſally maintained the reſurrection of the 
dead : for he derides them all, as a ſet of 
poor ſenſeleſs wretches (x ee, poor 
deuilt) who deluded themſelves with the 
vain hopes of being made immortal 

As for Mr. Chillingworth, the author fa- 
vours us with a poſthumous letter of his, 
given in his life, as written by Des Mai- 
Zeaux, p. 51. which is an anſwer to a 
friend, who deſired to know what judg- 
ment might be made of Arianiſm, from 
the ſenſe of IS. If this letter is ge- 


nuine, 
11 yup a urbg 0s xaxodaimor;s T0 pur o Av a Da- 
raren 10 % d. De Mort. Peregr. 


r A.M. a... 
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nuine, I am ſorry for it: but, at the fame 
time, am not in the leaſt influenced by the 
authority of a great name, Where 1 may 
with modeſty think, that I have a right to 
judge for myſelf, And therefore, I muſt 
take the liberty to aſſert, that Mr. Chilling- 
worth hath wp u the ſenſe 
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which, in ſo great and celebrated a Ane; 
1s what [ cannot account for. He tells his 
friend, that 40 'even in Athanaſius bimſelf, 
e the greateſt adyerſary of, the 7 Arian ) 
Fe * doctrine, he may had, that the ighty 
Fathers, which condemned Serge atenus, 
ec affirmed. expreſſy that the Son 18 not of 
2X the ſame eſſence with the F ather., Which 
be 1s to contradict formally the council of 
* Nice, which decreed the Son co-eſſential 
« -qpitÞ the Father.” To each of theſe ſen- 
tences, J am obliged to ſet down an expreſs 
contradiction: for the eighty Fathers, which 

condemned Paul of Sameſata, did not $23. 
that the Son was of the ſame eſſence of the 

Father; neither did they formally contra- 


dict the council of Nice. This crafty fel- 
7 "40 low, 


— —— —— — — — — —— — — —— 
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low, Paul, made a wicked uſe of the word 
bomoouſios, and by it endeavoured to run the 
orthodox upon the contradiction of three 
ovoiat, Or eſſences in the Trinity: ſo that 
when it is ſaid of theſe eighty prelates, that 
they rejected the term homociſios, conſubſtan- 
, Hal, we are to underſtand nothing more, 
than that they rejected it, becauſe Samoſa- 
tenus had abuſed and perverted it; fince it 
18 plain, that, in Other Words, they retained 
that very ſenſe of the Trinity, which by the 
decree of the Nicene council, this term was 
intended to convey. For in their ſecond 
ſynodical epiſtle, written in regard" to this 
arch-heretic, we find the following words— 
Qui autem dicit, confiteri filium Dei eſſe 
Deum, non eſſe aliud quam Duos Deos pre- 
dicare, hunc alienum efſe ab ecclefiaſticd re- 
gula arbitramur . Wheoſoever ſhall ſay, that 
to confeſs the Son of God to be very God, is 
the ſame with preaching up two diſtinct Gods, 
(as the ſaid Paul did affirm) ſuch an one we 
| efteem to have departed from the eſtabliſhed 
doctrine of the church, Now to affirm, as 
they here do, that the Father and the Son 
are not #0 Gods, is to affirm that they are 
one. 


t Dionyfii Alex. Epiſt. in Athanaſ. v. I. p. 919. 
v Cited by Petavius, Præf. ad Lib. de Trin. ch. 2. F. 1. 


* er 
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and it is manifeſt, that they, and the Biſhops, 
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and impartially conſider of this thing, and | 


«© thers weapons againſt the Arians are in a 


0 chuſe but confeſs, or at leaſt be very in- 
clinable to believe, that the doctrine of 


* damnable hereſy.” 
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ene. But this unity muſt be either an unity 
of eſſence, or an unity of perſon : an unity 
of perſon it cannot be; therefore it is an 
unity of eſſence. And pray, what is this, 
but the very ſenſe of homooufios ? wherefore, 
Mr. Chillingworth (if the letter be really his) 
hath certainly miſrepreſented theſe Fathers 


of the Nicene council, were of one and the 
ſame opinion; though, as occaſion required, 


they may have * themſelves diffs 
ently, 


But in the . of this . he 


in a manner leaves the Arians in poſſeſſion 
of the field; and that for the following rea- 


ſon. © Whoſoever, fays he, ſhall freely 
* how, on the other fide, the ancient Fa- 
* manner only places of ſcripture, and thoſe 


e now for, the moſt part diſcarded as im- | 
ce pertinent and unconcluding— he ſhall not 


« Arius is either a truth, or at leaſt no 


n And 


- . 

" Andi what weapons would M r. Chi Ming- 
worth have had them uſe ? There can be 
none ſo proper, as the foord of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God. It was the very 
weapon Cbriſt himſelf made uſe of againſt | 
the devil; and though the Arians have, in 


| . all ages, done their utmoſt, to turn the edge 


ol it, it is {till ſharp enough to cut in pieces - 


all the ſubtilties and .ſtratagems of ſatan; 
and theirs amongſt the reſt, I cannot, there 


fore, be ſo free and impartial, as to con- 
clude with myſelf, that the doctrine of Arius 


was no damnable hereſy, purely becauſe the 


weapons of the Fathers againſt his followers, 
were in a manner only places of ſcripture. 
hether they are, as he calls them, imper- 
tinent and unconcluding, | is another queſtion; 
with which, as this learned man hath not 
been pleaſed to mention any of them, we 
have at | preſent 1 no Concern. 
1 We next proceed to Dr. Cudworth : and 
as for him, the author tells us, that © he 
does not only give up the Primitive Fa- 
5 thers i in their expreſſions, but alſo in their 


« meaning ”.” Of which, and of the quo- 


tation made from the ſaid doctor, I ſhall 
take 


' 


W Eger, p. ; t20. 


th 


= 
take no farther notice, than juſt to ſubſoil 
a little ſhort hint, from a ſcarce and incom- 
parable work of the learned Dr. Turner upon 


mythology, in which we meet with the 


following frricture upon the diſcerning Dr. 
Cudworth——< But I wonder how it came 
ce to paſs, that the learned writer of the 
<« Intellectual Syſtem, who ſeems at every 
* turn'to be ſo extravagantly fond of a Tri- 


e nity (notwithſtanding, as I have proved | 


« elſewhere, he hath made it his buſineſs 
« to undermine and overthrow it) "ſhould 


be able to make it out ſo fully, that the 
Greet and Romans had à Trinity, though 


c he himſelf hath none 

The third divine, who has plainly given 
up this point, and allowed that Arianiſin 
hath the teſtimony of all the ancient Fathers, 
is Biſhop Bull: and the ſtrange fate of this 
great man, who will for ever deſerve the 
praiſe of the Chriſtian church, for his moſt 
learned and pious defence of its faith, can- 
not ſufficiently be wondered at. It is but 


a few years ſince he was, by the learned 
Mr. Warburton, e into a defence of 


the 


* "Notes on Myt hol. I cannot refer to the page, becauſe 
this book was deſigned-only as a preface to a larger work, 
and is unpaged. 


* 
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"the: Divine Legation, and made to affirm 
las the new ſcheme of that ingenious gentle- 
man required) that the doctrine of a future 
ſtate was not to be found in the law of 


| Moſes. And here he is again as unhappily 


introduced by this writer, and falſely repre- 
i : ſented as giving up the ſenſe of antiquity to 
© the cauſe of Arianiſm ; when in truth, he 
\ hath written ſet pieces, contrary to, and de- 
ſtructive of, the ſchemes advancat and de- 


fended by both theſe gentlemen, In one, 
he hath, evidently ſhewed, that everlaſting 


law? : in another, he hath reconciled” the 
Fathers of the three firſt centuries with the 
Nicene faith; and undertook this glorious 
Vork, becauſe it was the vain boaſt of the 
Arian party (as ſtill it is, for they are never 
to be ſilenced) that the moſt ancient Fathers 
of the church were the original advocates 
X and propagaters of their hereſy. 
From this very work it is, that the au- 
thor extracts a paſſage, wherein it is con- 
fefſed, that © almoſt all the Fathers, who 
lived before the council of Nice, in their 


[« * manner. of explaining the article of the 


&« ſacred 
7 See his Sermon upon PL. cili. 15, 16. 
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+ kfe was the bope of all good men under the 
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mM *« ſacred Trinity, ſometimes peak other- 

le- * wiſe, than the Catholics do. But this 

FP conceſſion can be of no advantage to an 

of Arian ; becauſe it hath been the attempt of 
ly this moſt learned man to prove, by a com- P 
= Pleat induction of particulars, that although 

to the Ante-Nicene and Catholic Fathers do | | 
he ſometimes differ in expreſſion, yet they differ 5 
e- not in entiment. And the man that is ſo . 
C= 


ignõrant as not to know, either that this 


Gs. was his attempt, or that he hath well fucs 
£4 ceeded i in it, can have no right to mention 
be the name of that illuſtrious prelate ; whoſe 
he memory will ever be dear to thoſe that re- 
ne gard the ineſtimable truths of the Chriſtian 
9 faith,” and reverence ſuch as profeſs them, 
ne according to the direction of our bleſſed 
er Maſter, in innocence of life, and ſanctity 
rs of manners. The man that does know this, 
es and yet can repreſent him as giving up a 

point within the ſpace of three lines, which 
- through the compaſs of almoſt three hun- 
_ dred pages he hath endeavoured to carry, 
- muſt be of the nendaciſimum genus homi- 
I num; a character, which the aforeſaid Bi- 
on ſhop, for their notorious and repeated for- 
d | geries, 


p. 119, 120. Dif: Fid. Nic. Sect. 11. c. 9. F. 22. 
— K 
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| geries, thought e to befor upon the 
Arians. 5 8 
Before we finiſh- epon \ this, head, it will 
not be amis to recollect, that the author in 
bus title-page promiſed an inguiry into the 
* | ſentiments of the Primitive Fathers of the 


church. And what does he think an in- 
guiry to be? Is it ſomething, in which a 
man never inguires at all? for inſtead of 
turning to any pertinent expreſſions in the 
writings of the Fathers, and obliging his 
readers with a fair and regular diſquiſition of 
them, he rather chuſes to borrow a ſecond- 
hand opinion from thoſe, who for different 
reaſons have turned to them, and made 
different reports concerning them: having 
done this, he treats us with an imperfect 
account of their anſwers. One ſays, that 
the doctrine of Arius is no damnable hereſy, 
becauſe the weapons of the Fathers, on the 
contrary fide, were nothing "but places of 
ſeripture — another, that he diſcards even 
the very meaning of the Primitive Fathers 
— and a third, has written a folio, to prove 
the very contrary to what he would make 
him affirm. - And this he is pleaſed to call 
(by 12 of banter to be ſure) an inguiry 

into 
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into the ſentiments of the Primitive Fathers 
when, as far as they are concerned, he ſeems 
only juſt to have inquired what their names 


| were, and then makes a rattle-with Athena= 


goras Gregory nene K 2 


C HAP. VII 


His 1 6 cation of tbe Heathen N es. 


HIS part of his work is entitled, an 

inquiry into the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, as maintained by the Egyptians, Py- 
thagoreans, and Flaum. His deſign in 
making this inquiry, is to point out a ſub- 
ordination of power in the perſons of the 
Trinity; that this doctrine, as maintained by 
the Heathens before the coming of Chriſt, 
may confirm his own notion of the ſacred 
Trinity. And he is pleaſed to conjecture, 
or rather to affirm for truth, that the reaſon 
why the Platoni/ts, &c. were ſo ready to 
embrace the Cbriſtian religion, was, the | 
cloſe reſemblance between the Pagan Tri ri- 
nity in general, ox the Platonic in particular, 


b 


— 
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and the Trinity as maintained in its pure 
and genuine ſenſe (with a profeſſed ſubor - 
dination of power in it) by the Primitive 
Chriſtians . All of which is gratis dictum: 
for in the firſt place, it is clear, that the 
Primitive Chriſtians, where they write like 
themſelves, do not allow a ſubordination of 
power; and in this he miſtakes the Arians 
for the Chriſtians, ſince it is the original 


Arian Trinity, and not the Chriſtian *, that | 


ſuppoſes ſuch an inferiority in the perſons 
of the Godhead. It is likewiſe clear, that 
the reſemblance between the Platonic and 
the Chriſtian Trinity, as ſometimes" looſely 
commented upon by the early writers of the 


church, be it more or leſs, did not proceed 


from any natural affinity between them, but 


from that ſtrange leaven of falſe philoſophy, 


| with which ſeveral of the Fathers corrupted 
the purity of the Chriſtian ſyſtem. _ 
But, to come nearer to the point, we 


muſt inſiſt upon it, that our author ſhould 


inguire, what the Pagans originally meant 
by their Trinities, and endeavour to explain, 
before he applies ; for to inquire after them , 
and inquire into them, are two very diffe- 

| 3 rent 


A „ Manor Aktiven C Hernan 
than, Ep. ad Afr, Epilc, 


Sn DDs. ö n e 


Srgegs 


and New Teſtament, they cannot be per- 
mitted to have any ſhare in the controverſy. 
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kent things: the former any body may oi 


the latter is attended with ſome labour and 
difficulty. And unleſs he can be ſure, that 
the Pagans, when they profeſs a Trinity, 
mean the very ſame with that of the Old 


— 


The inquiry is opened with the Egyptian 
Trinity, as delivered by Jamblicbus; and 


vet the gentleman, agreeable to his uſual 
intricacy, does not attempt to give any ſa- 


tis factory reaſons for producing it, but con- 
feſſes that he cannot tranſlate it. It is ab- 
Aruſe, dark, and ſuper-intelligible ; and he 
leaves the tranſlation of it to the © deiſtical 
te admirers of the religion of nature . 
A mighty odd way this: firſt to put the 
Heatben Trinity upon a level with the Chri- 
ian, then draw it up in battle- array, and 
ſound a trumpet before it, as if it were ca- 
pable of great atchievements againſt the 
doctrine he is at war with; and then, on a 
ſudden, to turn ſhort, and ridicule its con- 


Aa 2 + - » temptible 


.* P.38a6c * The principles of which religion are 
ſo much admired by the author himſelf, that he has received 


them as the moſt effectual teſt of the ſcriptural Trinity. For 


the beginning of his title · page runs thus — An E ay-on Spirit, 
in which the doctrine of the Trinity is TY N 
of NaTuURE and RIEASsOx. 
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tem ptible obſcurity 1. This Egyptian Trinity 
I ſhall tranſcribe, as the author gives it *; 
and, with humble ſubmiſſion, try my hand 
at a literal Engliſb tranſlation of it: and 

and though it is one of the dark receſſes of 
Paganiſm, which cannot be properly ſearch- 
ed into without much diligence, and atten» 
tion, more than at preſent I have either lei- 
ſure or inclination. to beſtow upon it, yet I 
ſhall beg leave to offer, as they occur to 
me, a few hints toward an explanation of 
it, and readily ſubmit them to better s. 
ments for im 1 1 


* Tho rox be, me 4 THY  GAWY" | neal 
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Wh "Before all thiogs 19 5 really ARE, 


= and before the beginning, of all beings, 


« there is one God, prior to the firſt God 
« and king, remaining immoveable i in the 
te ſolitude of his unity; for neither intel - 
6 Aectuality, nor any thing elſe, is inter- 

** mixt with bim. He is the exemplar of 
6: himſelf the Father, the ſlf-begotten God, 
cc the only Father, and; the truly-good. For 
1. be i is the greateſt and the firſt, the foun- 


r. tain of all things, and the root of all pri- 


« mary exiſtent forms. But from this age,. | 
1 the ſelf-ſufficient God ſhone himſelf out; 
<« for which reaſon, he is {cli-generated and 
« ſelf-ſufficient ; for he is the beginning, 
« and the God of Gods : he is unity Pro- 
44 duced from one; he is before all effence;; 


and is himſelf the beginning of efſencey 


« becauſe, from him are entity and. eſſence a 
« wherefore he is called the prince of in- 


7 ieee Theſe, therefore, are the moſt 


8 ancient 
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ct ancient principles of all things, under 
« which, in the third and inferior claſs, 
Hermes ranks the etherial, em pyreal, and 
« celeſtial deities.” 7 


This, to be * if J have been a faith- 
ful interpreter, is moſt infernal jargon : but 
if the Egyptian ſages, who drew it up, in- 
tended there ſhould be any ſenſe in it, we 
ſhall not be likely to diſcover this ſenſe, by 
coming prepoſleſſed with chrif#:an (or, in 
effect, unchriſtian) prejudices, and vainly 
imagining that Heathens, who knew not 
God, muſt have been prepoſſeſſed with the 
fame notions: for it is a plain and ſervice- 
able rule in interpreting any author, not to 
bring his ſenſe to him, and father an inten- 
tion upon him which he never dreamt of; 


but to take it from his own words, and ſup- 0 
port it by a compariſon with the ſentiments 


of thoſe that profeſſed the ſame dodtrines. 
It will alſo be allowed as indiſputable, 
chat the Heathens themſelves beſt knew 


what was intended by their own fuper-in- 
telligible myſteries : for which reaſon, I dare 
not attempt the ſhort inquiry I have pro- 
| ere 0 — Macrobius, who, as 


3 1 
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far as I am able to judge, was the moſt learn- 
ed of them all, for my guide and director; 
and then, though the miſt is very thick, I 
have courage enough to hope, that we ſhall 
not quite be loſt in it. He tells us, that if 
we would underſtand the Heathen theology, 
we muſt take with us the following admo- 
nition — Cave æſtimes, mi Aviene, poetarum 
gregem cum de diis fabulantur, non ab ady- 
tis plerungue pbiloſophiæ ſemina mutuari *. 
* When the poets relate their myſterious 
e fables about the gods, take it generally 
* for granted, that the ſubject- matter of 
e theſe. myſteries is borrowed from the 
et depths of natural philoſophy.“ This rule 
Macrobius hath made an excellent uſe of. 
in unfolding the myſteries of the Egyptians, 
Pythagoreans, and Platoniſts; and if it holds 
good, it muſt put us upon ſearching, not 
for a ſpiritual or intellectual, but for a phy- 
fical Trinity, in that precious ſtuff I have 
juſt now tranſlated, 

In purſuance therefore of this 0 we 
will lay it down, that the firſt God herein 
mentioned, is the chaos or ſinſt matter; that 
the ſecond is ſight, or the ſun; and the 


third 
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third the en f the world, or vivifying ſpi- 
rit diffuſed from the ſun through the whole 
ſyſtem of beings, from the ſtars and planets, 
down to men, animals, and plants; and I 
muſt beg the reader candidly to ſuſpend his 
judgment till I have run 3 the whole. 
To proceed then, 

Before all things awhich really-a are, and bes 
fore the beginning of all beings, there is one 
God, prior to the firſt God and King. 

This, as I have already obſerved, is the 
chaas or firſt. matter, as as it ſubſiſted in a 
boundleſs uncreated maſs from all eternity, 


till the melior natura s, its own intellectual 


efficacy, brought it into order; or as San- 
 choniatho expreſſes, it, till the dark air of the 
 chass fell in love ae its own principles, and 
cauſed that mixture, from which all the 


Gods were generated b. This ſame deity, 


made of right ſuperintelligible, is ſometimes 
called incomprebenſi ble darkneſs, as by Da- 


maſci us Mia r 0AWV &pXN T I. nl ov 1 
The only EW" of all things, is incom- 


85 ebe ble 
8 Ovid Mer. lib. 1:1. 17 | = Heal 75 4 ro 


„e aN XN wyaflo ovyrgaoys, &. Euſeb. Prep. Evan. 
Lib. 1. Chap 10. i All I mention of Damaſcius, is 


taken from a manuſcript fragment, referred to by the- dean | 


' Biſhop Cumberland in his remarks War the * of Sancho 
niaibo. See page 280, Ge. 
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prehenfible darkneſs; and the "Babylonians, 
as the ſame writer informs us, while they 
expreſſed divine worſhip to the other Gods, 
adored this firſt and ſuper-exiſtent God, by 
paſſing him over in filence*, In the Orphic 
hymns, Night is faid to be the begetter of 
Gods and men'; and at other times the 
Heathens made a perfect merry Andrew of 
this dark deity, the material chaos, and cal. 
led him Proteus, which according to the 
origination of his name (Ip) is the fir/? 
God, or firſt matter, which originally ſub- 
ſiſted under no form, but was capable of 
aſſuming any, according to the infinitely va- 
rious modifications of matter; and hence 
the poets, agreeable to their cuſtom of bor- 
rowing from the adyta phileſophiee, tell us 
ſo much of his tricks and transformations. 
That this Proteus, or the firſt matter of the 
chaos," is the very ſame with that Deity, 
which is here nonſenſically ſtyled the one 
God; prior to the firſt God and King, muſt 
I apprehend, be evident from a fragment of 
Epicharmus, the moſt ancient of all the co- 
mic Reus. wherein it is affirmed that the 


nr © -- Chaos 
i Miko ro oN agxm o1yn magna, See alſo Plats de 
Rep. I. 6. p. 686. Nala Siu ? ancypat, 


70s xa ag. 
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Chaos, is the firſt of all the Godz=XaG- 


- TIPNTOZ v. Seen; nor is it poſſible there 
ſhould be any ſenſe in the phraſe of, a pwr 


7. Tv pelle, a prior primo, a God befare . 


the firſt ; unleſs by the firſt zpwlG., we un» 
derſtand, the ſelf-exiſtent matter of the cha- 
s; by the ſecond the gh? or ſun, the firſt 
and greateſt ruler of the world, who was 
formed out of it. 


It ud of bim . 


« mains immoveable in the ſolitude of bis 
* unity. He filled the boundleſs extent 


of ſpace", had. no room left to move into, 


and therefore was in a motionleſs. ſtate of 


univerſal ſtability, ſince it was impoſſible 
that he ſhould change places with himſelf. 
But he is in another ſenſe more properly 
eſteemed as immoveable unity, that is, be- 


cauſe out of this firſt: matter all formed ſub- 


ſtances are derived; and while they (the 


forms) undergo. the perpetual viciſſitudes of 
generation and corruption (or diſſolution) 


OR matter out of en eg lane nn. 
| med, 


Thus Saxchoriaths affirms, that the dark air, and tur. 
| bid matter of the chaos, was for a lang time infinite, and had 
no bounds. —Tavla d una artig Nat ia TA aiv fan 
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med, ſtill keeps ſteady to its principles, and 

nnn 


Omnia moral mutantur lege Creata- 
At manet incolumis Muxbus aden ommia 
Jervat; © 
Nba nec lunga dies auget, minuitye ſenec- 
837 
| Net motus puncto currit, curſu * Jatigat. 
IDE ſemper erit, quoniam ſemper fuit 
 IDEM; 
Non alium 4 patres, aliumve minores 
. Dzvs ft, qui non mutatur in 
cum. N fi 
Teh My! 6% 2008 Manil. . I. V. 518. 


be ag mmuubil * divivity of 
this: firſt matter, is a point of very high an- 
tiquity;: for it was a principle of Linus, that 


tbe one whole it all things; and that all 


things conflitute the one whole , which is the 
firſt' and incomprehenſible God: and Dio- 
genes Laertius affirms the ſame of Muſæus, 
who maintained, like all the reſt, that 410 
things are made of oxx (the homogeneous 
and eternal matter of the univerſe) and that 

5 & was into 


® Ex rale N ra Tar; xa d Wars To Tay 65h, Stob, 
Rclog. Phyſic. 
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into this. ot, 'they' are dgain all refolved®. 
And thus alſo Plato, deſcribing the univerſe, 
as conſiſting of firſt matter, diverſified into 
all the viſible en —_ What the WHOLE 
is ONE and MANY TP. 

It is added moreover, that i intel. 
lectuality, nor any thing. elſe is intermixt 
with him : that he is the exemplar of himſelf 
the Father, the ſelf-begotten God, the only 
Father, and the truly good.” From all of 
which, I can underſtand nothing more, than 
that matter was ſelf-ozigioated from all eter- 
nity without a Creator: whatever elſe may 
be intended by it, is abundantly too deep for 
my capacity. But when it is ſaid, that 
« be is the greateſt and the firſt, the FoUN- 
« TAN of all: things, "andthe RooT> of all 
£6; Primary exiſtent FORMs ;/* here, I pre- 
ſume, we have a clear proof, that this | firſt 
God is nothing more than the formleſs and 
univerſal maſs of matter, out of which the 
ren are derived, as n their fountain, 


* '4 3 « 3 : 44 + and 


2 Eg 728. r ede an xa 665 ra vo ere e Diog. 
Laer. in procem. 8. 3. This capital article of the Egyptian 


þbyſico-theology was expreſſed hieroglyphically by the figure 
of a ſerpent, in an orbicular poſture, with its tail in its mouth 
by which, as Pierias obſexves, they meant to ſignify, nun- 
dum ex ſeipſo ali, et in ſe revolvi. Hierogl. J. 14. P. 103. E. 
Fu, tat 57 g w Plat. in Parmen, 
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and from whence they ſhoot forth, as the 
ſtem, branches, and leaves of a tree do from 
its ROOT. In which very manner, Jupiter, 


as underſtood to be the one univerſal God, 


comprehending all other deities compre». 
henſible and incomprehenſible in himſelf, 
is deſcribed by Orpheus, 311 


Za w. Yee, Z- . 8 
Zeus KeOgxAY, Ztus 1 AG. Jex n 


ron, N 
Zeus 1 — runs, 74 Hal Beg e 
8 2 3:03 Acilt, de mundo. 


bn; ts the fot an the 10 the heads 
* the midſt; our or bim all things are 


fabricated ;- be is the ROOT; of earth, and of, 


the flarry heaven. By which it is meant, as 
I. humbly conjecture, that he is the f, as 


haying exiſted in a dark and tncomprehenſt>, 


ble. ſtate, prior to that of the forms ; ; the 


middle, as ſubſiſting under the forms; and 
the 1a/t, as reſolved, in the continued 5 
of generation and corruption, into his own 
firft principles again. Much more might 
be ſaid of this dark firſt cauſe; but we will 
2 on to the ſecond perſon of this Trinity, 
3 . -06082-20008 
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whoſe origin from the firſt is. ſet forth in 


the following terms; But frum this ons,' 


the felf-Jufficrent God ſhone himſelf out; for' 
which reaſon, be is felfj-generated and felf- 
feficrent.” The light, which is the ſecond 
God here. ſpoken of, did, according to the 
Heathen creed, extricate itſelf by its ow 
power from the bands of original darkneſs, 
and aroſe from the confuſed maſs of earthy, 
airy, and watry matter. For. it. is affirmed. 


by Hefod in his theogony, that Chaos, the firſt 


incamprehenſible darkneſs, begat Night and 


Erebus;; that is, the chaos turned itſelf into a 


male and female power, a ſort of hermaph- 
radite, and then begat ether or day-lights ; 
who is elſewhere called Ee Love or Cupid, 


which ſprang forth with golden wings from 


the char, und hatched it. The Egyptians 
worſhipped this ſame God, under the name 
1 and afferted him to be withiur 


„ 4 + 
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of this God, painted of different colours, and winged. , 
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beginning and without end; and yet Da- 
maſcius conſeſſes that Aſelepiades makes his 
Egyptian Cnepb or Cmepbit, to be begotten 
out of ſand and water, the muddy mixture 
of the chaos; from which it muſt be altoge- 
ther clear, that this God, though without 


beginning and without end, could yet be 
no ſpiritual principle * ; and if not a ſpiritual, 
then a natural or phyſical principle, which ig 
the very thing I am contending for. 

He is the beginning, and the God of 
«. Gods] which Cicero expreſſes, by cal» 
ling the ſun, the—dux et maderator luminum 
reliquorum®. * Unity praduced from one: 
« he was. before all eſſence, and is himſelf 
ce the beginning of eſſence ; for from him are 
te entity and eſſence.] What the EN or ang 
is, we have ſeen already; as for this wores 
or unity which aroſe from him, Macrobius 
lays of it (juſt as it was ſaid of Cnepb) that it 
is without beginning and without end. He 
alſo affirms, that it is the mind begotten of 
the firſt cauſe ; which mind, as we learn from 
another part of his writings, was nothing 
elſe but the un“. And this is {till farther 
| confirmed, 


* Plut. de If. and Ofir. _ * See Camberlaxd's Remarks, p. 


13, p. 281. Somn. Scip. In Senn. Scip. Lib. 1, Cap. 6. 
Cap. 20. | 
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confirmed, becauſe the 4ſſyrians adored the 
fun, under the very name of unity; they 
called him Adad, which is plainly a cor- 
ruption of the Hebrew M.] Acxanr, and 
Macrobius ſo explains it; for, ſays he, jus 
mominis interpretatio, eff vxusss. 
How he could be before all efſence and 
be himſelf the beginning of eſſence, may, I 
think, be underſtood by the help of an an- 
cient Scholion upon a verſe of Hefiod, which 
_ ſupplies us with a very clear diſtinction be- 
| tween fir/t matter and eſſence; according to 
which, van firft matter, is to be conſidered 
as an unwrought maſs of metal; wax - 
ſente, as the ſame maſs hammsed into 
form and figure ). Therefore, the ſun, as 
his ſubſtance from all eternity made a part 
of the formleſs chaos, was before eſſence; as 
receiving a form and figure, upon his ſelf- 
generation from it, he is the firſt eſſence, 
properly ſs called. The reaſon why it is 
added, that from him are entity and eſſence, 
is plainly this; the Heathens efteemed the 
light or power of the ſun, to be the ſole 
efficient cauſe in the formation of all the 


} | ſubſtances 
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ſubſtances in nature : the matter of them 
they ſuppoſed to have been as eternal, as 
himſelf; but their growth, form, and fi- 
gure, proceed entirely from his agency, and 
the eſence of any thing (as we have already 
ſeen) is conſtituted by its figuration. As 
intelligence likewiſe, according to their phi- 
loſophy, atiſes from the form or ſtructure 
of any particular body, and as this ſtructure 
is owing to the operation of the ſun's power, 
therefore he is (as alſo for other reaſons *) 
dignified with the attribute of yourupyns the 
* prince intelligence. 

Thus much for the firſt and * per- 
ſons of this Egyptian Trinity: as for the 
third degree of power, it is ſupported by 
the whole tribe of etherial, empyreal, and 


celeſtial Gods, amounting to nothing more 


than the demons or divine minds, which 
animate the ſtars and planets, and people 
the wide extent of the airy regions; that is, 
in ſhort, the intelligent ther itſelf, ex- 
panded from the ſun's orb, to the extre- 
mities of the ſyſtem. 
As Egypt was the grand academy of Pa- 
ganiſm, and the other Trinities, the Pytba- 
Co gorean, 
® See what I cited af p. 73. from the book Ds Diæta. 
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gorean, and Platonic, were in all probabi- 
lity borrowed from that we have already 
confidered, it ſhould ſeem needleſs to take 
any particular notice, of them; but as it is 
in ſome degree neceſſary to trace this ſimi- 
litude, I ſhall ſpend a few words upon each 
of them. 
The firſt of the two, is given by Sim- 
Plicius in his comment upon Ari/totle, out 
of Moderatus the Pythagorean, and ſtands 
thus“. To uev Trwror ey bor eg To ov Kat Taogy 
ovnay amopaivera;” To de den w onep 
£5-1 79 ovTes or, W vonmoy, mw 219.1 Qunaw eval 
mo ON Terror, orrep £51 Luyingr;, WEnyew Ty 
eO. x91 Ty «Jo, The firſt one be (1. E. 
Pythagoras) declares to be above being and 
efſence : the ſecond one, which is exiſtence and 
intelligence, he ſays, is THE FORMS: and 
that the third one, which is animal, partakes 
of the firſt one, and of the forms. 

Nothing, in my humble opinion, can 
(in ſo ſmall a compaſs) more compleatly 
explain the Hermetic Trinity, in the very 
ſenſe I have underſtood it, than this does. 
Here is a Tpwwy ev, a firſt one, declared ſu- 
perior to all being and eſſence ; becauſe, as it 
hath been remarked above, being or eſſence 
| | | ariſes 
Eff. p. 125. Simpl. in Phy/. Arift. fol. 50. 


van | 
ariſes from form, and firſt matter is with- 
out form. For the ſame reaſon, the ſecond 
one is called eſſence and intelligence; and the 
very name of, the forms, is here applied to 
him, 'which ſurely muſt put the matter out 
of diſpute, From our author's account of 
this ſecond God, it muſt evidently appear, 
that he was either unable, or unwilling to 
underſtand what he was about. The ori- 
ginal is— To ernęer er, omep £58 70. o 
of, A vonrToy, Tz ed) qnov cht. Which 
he thus tranſlates The ſecond one, who 
eis exiſtence itſelf, and intelligence, is cal- 
<« led 1DEA*,” Ta cn, THE FORMS, in 
the plural, is according to him, IDEA (an 
image) in the ingular ! which, if compared 
with the language, and the intent of, the 
original, is neither ſenſe nor grammar. He 
was, perhaps, under ſome private appre- 
henſions, that if he left this multiform Deity 
in poſſeſſion of the ſecond place in this Py- 
thagorean Trinity, all would be ſpoiled ; be - 
cauſe, then no man could be ſo abſurd as to 
ſuſ pet a parallel between a God who is in- 


Ce 2 finitely 


* P. 126. He is pleaſed once more to deliver this interpre- 
tation at p. 131. 
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finitely many, and the ſecond perſon of the 
ſacred Trinity, who is only one. 

As for the TekToy ev, Or third one, it does 
not exactly anſwer in expreſſion to the ethe- 
rial Gods above-mentioned, but in ſenſe 
amounts to the ſame. It is the ſoul of the 
world, the animal ſpirit that beſtows life, 
ſenſe, and motion, upon all rational, ani- 
mal, and vegetable beings: and what this 
is, we have already ſeen from many autho- 
tities (to which ten times as many more 
might ſoon be added) in the firſt chapter. 
The laft in order is the Platonic Trinity, 
which, inſtead of being more refined than 
the reſt, as according to the extravagant opi- 
nion ſome men have conceived of Plato, it 
ought to be, rather ſeems to clinch the 
whole, and may, therefore, reaſonably en- 
courage us to ſuppoſe, that we have hit 
upon the true explanation of them all. Pla- 
to, ſays the author, “ in that treatiſe which 
er he entitles Timæus, is the moſt copious 
* on this head, and therein he ſpeaks plainly 
of one ſempiternal and unoriginated God; 
% which God, ſays Plato, when he reaſoned 
** within himſelf about a future God, made 
* this 
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* this univerſe, and placed this perfectly 
* happy God which he begat, as the ſouf 
te in the middle of it.“ The words ſem- 
pi ternal and unoriginated have a pompous 
ſound ; but as we are certain that theſe phi- 
loſophers dignified the firſt matter of the 
univerſe with theſe attributes, they are nor 
thing but mere ſounds without either ſenſe 
or meaning ; for whatever noiſe they make 
with the attributes of eternity, wiſdom, 
goodneſs, perfection, and the like; yet, if 
they beſtowed theſe high appellations upon 
a wrong object, upon that which by nature 
is not. God, the moſt ſubtile reaſonings in 
the world cannot clear them from the odi- 
ous imputation of having diſhonoured that 
God, whom we are told, they did not like 
to retain in their knowledge*. All that can 
be done (or at leaſt all that I have ſeen) 
upon this occaſion, is to preſume in a grave 


and ſolemn ſtrain, that the wiſe Heathens 


could not be ſo abſurd as to over look the 


power of a Creator, and aſcribe divine in- 


telligence to the dead elements of the world, 
But this can amount to little or nothing; 
. Whether they were ſo abſurd or 

not, 


p. %% e Rem. . 88, 
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not, is the very queſtion-in diſpute, and no- 


thing but their own expreſſions, compared 
with the character they bear in the ſacred 
writings, muſt decide it. 

But let us deſcend to a cloſer examination 


of Plato's words. This ſempiternal and un- 


originated God, it ſeems, when he reaſoned 
within himſelf about a future God, made this 
univerſe. The formation of the univerſe, 
therefore, was neceſſary to the exiſtence of 
this future God. If to this be added, the 
reſidence of this perfectly happy God, who 
was reaſoned about by the firſt, it muſt, I 
apprehend, at once diſpel all-farther doubts 
and difficulties. For when he was begotten, 
he was placed in this univerſe, as the /ou] 
in the middle of it. Now what is it that is 
placed in the n dule of the univerſe, but the 
kght in the orb of the /in, the firſt and chief 


of all the forms that emerged from the ob- 
ſcurity of primeval darkneſs ? This is the 
ſoul Plato ſpeaks of, and accordingly it is 
. confeſſed by Heraiſcus in Damaſcius, that 
the ſun, here called the ſoul in the middle, 
is the us von. the intelligent mind of the 


world l. So that this perfet#ly happy God is, 
* after 
Bp. Cumb. Eid. p. 282. 
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after all, nothing greater than the high and 
mighty Cneph, begotten out of ſand and wa- 
fer. This is ſufficient to give us a ſurfeit 
of Plato's Trinity, and, therefore, any far- 
ther account of it would be ſuperfluous, 
But the Eſſay writer thinks it © more for 
e his purpoſe” to take this Trinity as deli- 
vered by Porphyry, © who flouriſhed about 
« the time when the conſub/tantial doctrine 
* of the Trinity began (as he calls it) to 
« make @a noiſes: Which obſervation, 
though irreligiouſly worded, is yet in the 
main true enough ; ſo true, that it will at 
once overturn all he has attempted to build 
upon it. - This Porphyry was an apoſtate 
from the Chriſtian to the Heathen religion, 
and in his execrable writings, oppoſed that 
truth from which he had deſerted, with the. 
moſt implacable bitterneſs, even to a degree 
of madneſs; which principle encouraged 
him to draw up the opinion of Plato in the 
very terms made uſe of by the primitive Fa- 
thers to expreſs the doctrine of the ſacred 
Trinity ; and it is plain, that his intent was, 
impudently to confront the Chriſtians with 
this contemptible fcrap of Paganiſm, dreſſed 


up 
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bp in their own expreſſions. The words of 
Porphyry are theſe—Ayer 2p Terwwy un- 
gacwy, pn [l\atwr, Tw Tov Jr Tear 
eorey, &c. © Plato ſaid, that the eſſence of 
God is diſtinguiſhed into three Hypoſtaſes, 
&c. Plato never ſaid any ſuch thing; he 
never thought of defining his confuſed tri- 
plicity by the terms oa and vrog ac pro- 
perly applied and diſtinguiſhed : and when 
ornamented with this garb, it makes, I 
think, a much worſe appearance than it 
did before, by aſſuming a character, which 
it neither can, nor ever was intended to 
ſupport. So that Porphyry, by his ſenſe of 
the Platonic Trinity, inſtead of betraying 
the weakneſs of the conſubſtantial doctrine, 
betrays nothing but his own want of judg- 
ment. He has borrowed the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed terms from the Chriſtians of his 
time, and by an injudicious application of 
them, made that Trinity a conſubſtantial 
one, which according to its original and 
genuine acceptation, was never deſigned as 
ſuch. 

Upon the whole then, there will be no 
danger in granting, that © it is manifeſt (as 


our author aſſerts) beyond all controverſy, 
3 « that 
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s that both Plato and his diſciples held a 
« kind of eſſential ſubordination to have 
* exiſted between theſe Gods®;” for the 
argument drawn from a compariſon between 
an heathen and the ſcriptural Trinity is ſo 
inconſequential, that if he had inſtanced a 
ſubordination in fifty more Trinities of the 
like nature, it would not in the leaſt ef- 


fect the ſenſe of this doctrine as maintained 


by believers. 
I ſhall, therefore, purſue this point no 


don, far dwelling ſo long upon fo dry a ſub- 
ject; but as it was preſſed into the ſervice of 


F heterodoxy, I thought it could not be amiſs 


to ſet this matter in that light, in which the 


| Pagans themſelves appear to have ſeen it. 


Jam not ignorant, that many learned men 
have put a very different conſtruction upon 
theſe articles of the heathen theology, and 
have been ſo hardy as to apprehend without 


the leaſt ceremony, and, I believe, with as 
little authority, that when the ancient phi- 


loſophers ſpeak of. their Gods and Dzmons, 
they muſt mean the ſame as a believer does 
by the true God, and the hoſt of angels. 
S » 2 | This 

Po ngep: > +6 | | 


farthetz and ought to beg the reader's par- 
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This is a fact too well known to need any 
Particular proof; but, however, let me, by 
way of ſpecimen, exemplify this ſpecies of 
error, by producing an inſtance. of it from 
the great Bochart; which, as this learned 
man was not leſs ſkilled in ſacred than in 
prophane knowledge, is ſo much the more 
remarkable, and may ſerve; to teach us, that 
before we venture to aſſert an agreement be- 
tween the Pagans and the Bible in any ar- 


ticle of moment, a proper degree of cau- 


tion, even in the d . is One 


neceflary. 
Cache, in his en e . 8 


has aſſerted his firſt dark principle of the 


univerſe, and a ſecond God begotten of him 


by a ſelf · concupiſence, ſets: down, in the 


third order, a ſort of dæmons or intelligent 


or inſpectors of the heavens, each of them 


formed in the ſhape of an egg, and gene- 
rated from mud; which Zepheſemin ate 
ſuppoſed by Bachart, to mean the celeſtial. 
angels, the intelligent and real inhabitants 
of the inviſible heavens. A criticiſm fo evi- 


gen abſurd and MEE to truth, that 1 


- 1 Fuſed, Prep. Evan, Ib. 1 e. 10 


animals, which he calls Zopheſomin, ſpies 


G + Ke. 
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Mall not undertake to diſprove it; and the 
rather, becauſe it is taken proper notice or 
Arden biſhop Cumberland*. 

This unaccountable fancy of ſearching 
for ſacred truth amongſt the writings of 
profeſſed idolaters, hath had too many and 
too able advocates both ancient and modern; 


alt caſes it proceeds from a very bad prinei- 
ple, yet can it ſeldom or never be referred to 
a very good one; and every attempt towards 
reconciling the ſacred and prophane ſyſtem, 
muſt be in general fruitleſs and unſatisfac- 
toty: for _ it be granted, that upon 
ek or Dd + 7 ee 19222 e 


* Fe 18 Boghart hath riohdy nan the 8 of 
the - adn from the Hebrew y. ſignifying 
ſpeeulators or obſervers, and N heawen; but he does vio- 
lence to the author's whole text and ſcope ;; beſides that he 
oppoſes Euſebius's juſt reflection upon him, as not propound- 
ing the inhabitants of heaven, i. e. the for Deities, 
when he interprets theſe Zopheſmim to be angels. For how 
ſhould angels be bred, as theſe are ſaid to be, out of mud? | 
How, when angels are ſo generated, ſhall the ſun, moon, 
and ſtars, ſhine out? how. ſhall angels be ſhaped like an egg, 
or in a roundiſh form? The truth is, his mind was prepoſſeſſed 
with Chriſtian notions, and he vainly imagined that an Hea- 
then muſt be fo too. But Sanchontatho meant only, that the 
celeſtial bodies. are inteHigent, and ſee what is done here be- 
low; and, therefore, were to be adored as Gods. S 
= Hiſt. of Sanch. p. 21, 
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the riſe-and progreſs of - idolatry after thg 
flood, the moſt ancient: Heathens carried off 
many ſublime myſteries. of the true religion, 
and purloined more in after ages from the 
people of God, yet when they were in paſ. 
ſeſſion of them, they mixed them up with 
their own muddy principles, then ſtrained 
away the purer part of the mixture, and 
let it run to waſte ; ſo that if we now ſeek 
it again from them, there is little to bo 
found. but their own filthy ſediments in- 
ſtead of it. And if in ſcattered fragments, 
borrowed from the Hebrews, there ſhuuld 
be found ſome dark notices of the true God, 
yet, after all, we are not to form our ſenti- 
ments from the Heathen theology, but to 
reform and correct that by * eee. 


9 0 
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Cruel. obviated, | 


HE E intent of the Meath) in theſe 
' remarks is, to point out a few con- 
traditions both in the language and in the 
; ſionſe 


B 
8 
© 
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ſenſe of theſe two Creeds, when compared 


either with themſelves, or with each other; 
But, I fear, that whatever contradictions we 
ſhall meet with, they will at laſt prove to 
be nothing but the genuine produce of his 
own imagination. I will try the experi- 


ment, by ſetting down theſe remarks ſepa- 
rutely, and eee a N to each of 


them. 
--/Remark I. The doctrine of three . 
* Ne was not the doctrine of the coun- 


& eil of Nice, but was afterwards ado pted 


«© by ſome of the Conſubſtantialiſts, hg was 
c inſerted in that Creed which goes Under 
«the name of Athanaſius ; -but which could 
not poſſibly have been written by him, 


& becauſe he, as well as the reſt of the 


% Nicene Fathers, infiſted upon it, that 
there was but one Hypoſtafis in the Tri- 
« nity, any more than one LM... 

Hlis reaſon then for affirming that the 
Creed which goes under the name of Aiba- 
nafius, could not poſſibly have been written 
by him, is, becauſe he inj/ted upon it, that 
there was but one Hypoftafis in the Trinity, 
any more than one Ya. ** viyed.. we 

have 
r. 135. I 


ln 

hae ag dlight ſpecimen of the mendaciſi. 

mud for; an the contrary, Arhunaſiut in- 

Jed upon it, that in the Trinity, there is 

e Lia and bre Hypeſtaſes : as a proc 

af which, the following inſtances will be 

ſtesmsd ſuffcient. In his gueftens, wo 

find theſe two, with. their reſpective an- 

erge- Howe an; eſſences do you:confeſs in 

the Godbead? Anſ. 1 confeſs ong eſſence; 

ane figure, &c. Qu. Tau many Hypoſtaſes 

de you confeſs inthe, Godbeag 2, Ap. I confeſs 

THREE Hx ros TASES or Perfong, dec 7, And 

a8 r in his dalegue with: a, Macedonipe; | 

hedays, Taws tte dx, 9m N mA ef en, 
afar, os; EIE Te .  Hitherto you 
hape; been made 40 under/iaud, that even, the 
Ol Ol Tetement, (declares er, the: daft eine of 
ee, t is likewiſe clear, that 
Athanoſius. .NEVET . Meant to, .confqund the 
ſenſe of theſe, terms, ſo as ta make them 
O monim pus, cheaauſe. he has explained the 
o e: Hypeliafe „by . mparwror, Perſon, and 
the, other, Uig, by. pcs, nature, which 
aren as diſtinct in n as any 
Scher, mg, whatever. -- 2 5M" 2013 ep II. 
* e ay? Jer ee — ad . 1 
e ee vor, &c. EP, Treracteg d Goon; ogponhoytic £79 


mw Ow; All. Tpus vToraru; quoiye, Tri apovra, &c. 
V. II. p. 442. * V. I. p. 223. 
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II. © Socrates, the ecclefiaſtical hiſtoriay, 
& ſays from Irencus” (the grammarian, not 
the Father) ** that though the word. Hypo- 
fais was not uſed by the more-ancient 
15 philoſophers, yet, ſays he, you muſt un- 
« derſtand that the moderps make wie of 
* it inſtead; of W 

\ Socrates does not ſpeak « 1 n 
as intimating the Chr;#:ans, but the modern 
Greek philoſophers; and our buſineſs at pre 
ſent is not with them, but * the inten- 
tion of the Nicene Fathers. 21 

III. „ To: ſay therefore * that three 
« Perſons in the Trinity ate one Via and 
three Hypoſtaſes, is the ſame. thing as to- 
« ſay, that they are ane ſub/iance and three 
* ſubſtances at the ſame time; which I taks 
© to be a contradiction in terms, and-there- 
« fore cannot be „ Nee Wann 
«837 13 5 | 

No: it is the ane * as to. "fi ws 
thiy ae8 three Per ſons and one nature; ſince: 
Atbanaſius explains the word Hhypoſtaſis by 
wege, perſon, and ia by cr nature; 


which is therefore ſo far from being a 
contradiction in terms, that it is the very 


1 | F 
v P. 136. 0 P Ibid, and 137. ' 
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Slag the church means to e and aa 


upon. 
IV. When it is ſaid in the Nicene 
„ Creed, that the 8on is ex ns wnas Tv Ha- 


7 6s, of the ſubſtance of the Father, and 


“ that he is 0/4920 1» TW leres, of” one 


te ſubſtance with the Father — wherein does 
« the difference conſiſt? Why, in being 


« ſaid to be three ſubſtances at the ſame 
«time that they are but one ſubſtance a.“ 

It is not faid, either in this place or any 
where elſe, that the Perſons of the Trinity 
are three ſubhſtances; but when a man is ſo 
violently heated with his own opinion, he 


can never attend to any thing but what he 


himſelf ſays. By the former of theſe ex- 
preſſions, we are to underſtand (as it is faid 
in the Creed itſelf) that the Son was yerr- 
Ferm, begotten, en Ts wnas, of or from the 
ſubſtante of the Father; and by the latter, 


that when ſo begotten, he was %,, of 


the ſame ſubſtonce, nature, or eſſence, with 


the Father, thouglt*a different Perſon from 
him. He may therefore, nay, and muſt 


ſurely, if he was begotten of the Father, 


he 
I Ibid. 


be of the fame eſſence or nature from which 
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he was begotten, and yet, not be confound- 
ed in perſon with the Father : which was 
the hereſy of Sabellius, who maintained that 
the Trinity was uoonerourO., i. e. that it 
conſiſted of one Perſon numerically the 
ſame, but Tetoru Oy, diſtinguiſhed by three 
different appellations. 

V. I am very ſenſible that in our En- 


* g:/þ tranſlation of the Creed, commonly 


* called the Atbangſian Creed, we. have 
** followed the church of Rome, whoſe in- 
e fallibility can give what ſenſe it pleaſes to 
* words, in rendering the word Twas, 
ce by the Engliſb ward perſon, that church 


. having rendered it by the Latin word 


* perſona *,” 
Athanafius, Epi ;phanius, and all the Greek 
Fathers*, have metaphraſed it by the Greek 


- word Wedge, ber ſon; and therefore We 


have not followed the church of Rome's 
Latin word, This remark is ſucceeded by 


a he and moſt e criticiſm upon 
the 


P. 1 38. » Yrropmoi; val Tg00wToy TAY 55s 
wap avros. Hypoftaſis & perſona idem eff apud illos. Sc. 
Patres. Leont. De Sect. p. 388. And Suidas affirms, that 
Troracig KATH Tm EXKANTIAS INI) KaN @TSINET h EHC“. $50 
To wpoowry—Hypoftaſis, according to eccleſiaſtical and apo. 
ſolical tradition, is the ſame E. perſon. 

F e 
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the different acceptations of the word perſon, 


as applied to men : which is all wide of the 
point; becauſe we have no concern either 

with its application to diſtin and ſeparate 
men, or to the ſame man conſidered in dif- 
ferent capacities, but to the Godhead :' and 
when thus applied, we know what we would 
mean by i it, and ſcorn any low equivocations 


about it. This attempt upon the words 
whereby we expreſs our faith, is no new 


thing: for whoever is in the leaſt converſant 
With eccleſiaſtical antiquity, will find that 
the Arians always harboured the moſt i im- 


placable malice againſt them: for which, 
no other cauſe can be aſſigned, than that 
theſe terms, when applied ſo properly as 
they are in the Creeds, cut their hereſy up 
by the roots— hinc illz lachrymæ Nor did 
their wrath confine itſelf to the terms, but 
did likewiſe moſt amply exert itſelf againſt 
the Nicene Biſhops, who, with others that 
embraced their ſentiments, were looked upon 


by theſe gentlemen as nothing better thap 


fools and idiots t, while themſelves were 
the only wile ahd knowing amongſt man. 


kind. 


t See Socr. Schel, lib, I. ch, g. 
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VI. “ I cannot help faying, it is ſome- 
te thing odd to have theſe two Creeds (the 
&« Nicene and Athanaſian ) eſtabliſhed in the 
« ſame church, in one of which thoſe are 
&« declared to be accurſed, who deny the 
« Son to be of the ſame Hypoſtaſis or Lia 
« with the Father; and in the other, it is 
te declared they cannot be ſaved, who do not 
te aſſert, that there is one Mypoſtaſis of the 
« Father, and another of the Son, and an- 
* other of the Holy Ghoſt *,” 

This ſeeming contradiction ariſes only 
from his confounding the words waa and 
umazas: for though it be ſaid, in the ana- 
thema annexed at the end of the NMicenę 
Creed, that they are accurſed who ſay that 
the Son is of any other Hypoſtaſis or Uſa than 
of the Father, yet when it is conſidered, 
that the Son is of the Hypoſtafis in one ſenſe, 
and of the Via in another, the Athanafian 
and Nicene Creeds are by no means at vari- 
ance, Thus, the Son, as God, is of the 
Father's Lia, and partakes of that divine 
nature or eſſence, from which he is gene- 
rated: as a Son, he is begotten of the Fa- 
ther's Hypoftafs or Perſon; which makes 
| E e 2 — the 
+ © P. 446. 
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the contradiction vaniſh entirely; fince it 
ſhews, that there may be three Hypoſtaſis 
in the Godhead, as the Atbangſian Creed 
ſets forth; and that the Son may be begot- 
ten of the Father's Hypoſtaſis, as it is aſſerted 
in the Nicene. But, even ſuppoſing his ob- 
ſervation upon this anathema to be juſt, yet 
his ſuſpicion of oddreſs in the eſtabliſhment 
of the church is altogether groundleſs, ſince 
it is wholly omitted in that form of the 
Miene Creed inſerted in our Book of Common 
Prayer ; and therefore it is weak to calum- 
niate the Proteſtant church, for eſtabliſhing 
what it hath never eſtabliſhed at all, © 
Theſe are all the remarks I thought it 
neceſſary to take any notice of. But the 
author of them, ſuppoſing they have put 
us into ſuch diſorder, that our only way is, 
to make a fair retreat, and give up the mat- 
ter as unintelligible, beſtows upon us the 
following ſneer— © In order to obviate all 
„ theſe objections, it is thought ſufficient 
«© by ſome, to ſay, that there are many 
« powers in the divine nature, which hu- 
„ man beings are not capable of compre- 
« hending “. But, with humble ſubmiſ- 
$1 | "41> 


P. 146, 
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fion, this hath not been my way of obviating 
theſe objettions : and though ſuch a decla- 
matory method would have ſpared me much 
trouble, yet have I endeavoured to ſet them 
all aſide, by ſhewing that, in effect, there 
are no real objections either againſt the ſenſe 
of a Trinity in Unity, or againſt the man- 


ner in which this doctrine is ſet forth in the 


Creeds, For whatever degree of hamility 
and acquieſcence is expected in relation to the 
articles of our faith, neither the ſcripture; 
nor the church-catholic requites us to be- 
lieve that the Holy Trinity are one and three 
in one and the ſame reſpect; which would 
indeed be a moſt inſuperable contradiction: 
but in the fenſe we hold it, it plainly ap- 
_ pears, that there is none. | 
As for his frequent uſt of the name Con- 
ſubhlantialiſis, as if thoſe, who believe a 
conſubſtantial Trinity, were ſome private 
party or ſect of Chriſtians diſſenting from 
the truth his charging us with following 
the Pope's infall:bilify——— and his affirming 
with ſuch confidence, that the revelation + 
of this wonderful doctrine came originally - 
from the Papal chair — it is all a mere 

5 : trick; 

* P. 151. | 


_ 
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trick; juſt the ſame with his comparing us 
to the bigotted members of the church of 
Rome, for regarding our eccleſiaſtical ſub- 
ſcription, as all honeſt men and conſcien» 

tious, who believe the articles of their faith, 
ought to regard it. For though in the holy 
\ Feriptures it be not aſſerted totidem literis, 
that the Trinity is cenſubſlantial, yet is it 
expreſſly declared, that the Lord our God is 
{ ons Jenxovan, and that the Father, Son, 

and Holy Ghoſt, are one, that is, one eter- 
nal nature, -co-equal in majeſty, wiſdom, 
power, and every other attribute of effential 
divinity. At gur. baptiſm we are, after the 
- ordinance of Cbriſt our Lord, ſolemnly ini- 
tiated into the faith of a Trinity in Unity— 
The inſpired Apoſtles, and from them the 
church-catholic, pronounce. their bleſſings 
in ſtrict conformity with this faith, as the 
High Prieſt, on-the day of the great yearly 


threefold repetition of the name Jebouab y: 
1 and the two Teſtaments, as hath been 
= . Jars abound with the revelation of this 
| vine myſtery. af 


Numb. vi. 24. 


. | attonement, did upon the Maeclites by a 


It 


fare? 


1t is therefore, without all controverly; 1 Aa 


ſcriptural truth, that the Godhead is on, 


and that in this Godhead there are Three 
Perſons : and if the author can deviſe any 


method of expreſſing their unity more fully - 


and more fenfibly than by the word: conſub- 
flantial, let him advance it: but to repreſent 


the whole as of no higher an original than 


the Papal "chair, when even the very word 
conſubſtantial was not borrowed from thence, 
is to betray the weakneſs of his own cauſe, 


and offer an affront to the common _ * 


every Proteſtant Chriſtian. 
Another method he takes of blending ü this 


that .* when the Proteſtants argue againſt 


8 the doctrine of tranſubtantiation, the Pa · 
e piſtt never fail objecting the equal incredi- 


* bility of a conſubſtantial Trinity *.” This 
is very true: but a Proteſtant is not bound 


to anſwer for the indiſcretion of a Papiſt, in 


putting the doctrine of a conſub/lantial Tri- 
nity upon a level with a franſubſtantiation 
of the ſacramental elements: and a parallel 
between theſe two doctrines cannot poſſibly 
- turn out to the difadyantage of the former, 


3 ſince 
F Ibid, 


dochine and Popery together, is by obſerving, 


ines the one is fubjeRed to the ſerutiny of 
our ſenſes, and. contradifts them; the other 
is above our ſenſes, and does not. If in- 
dees zt reczs ehe myſtert of 4 Trinity in 
Ve, becauſe he is pleaſed to think it in- 
cl, the argument drawn ſfem hence 
dcunies with it no'mare weight than that of 
bed example ; fan the queſfion d be de- 
led, is not, whether be Vellenes bis doc 
113 trine; ſince thouſands beſide him have diſ- 
aled-ih the 


rere 
1 could 
whole World, 
| — God ee ne e 


